


























LUMMUS 


GRID-TYPE HOT AIR CLEANER 

















Installed without major changes, this new Lum- 
mus group completes the task of turning out 
really clean lint from the most trashy, rough- 
picked cotton. And the job is done without saws 
or screens. Smooth, round rods are kind to cot- 
ton. They do the job. They take out sticks, vines, 
dirt and all other types of trash which today’s 
cotton presents as a major ginning problem. Re- 
tractable, optional, boll-breaker on Hot Air 
Cleaner. Write for Bulletin #633. 


LUMMUS 


COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA . patas ¢ FRESNO © MEMPHIS 
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Another New Development 
by Continental 


The VERTICAL COUNTERFLOW DRIER 


Continental is the first manufacturer to offer this greatly improved principle in 
cotton drying. The Vertical Counterflow Drier, combined with three cylinders of after 
cleaning, produces results unequalled by conventional drying equipment. 













More Effective Drying Using Less Hot Air 

Since the hot air does not convey the cotton through the drier, less than half as 
much hot air is required. This results in the use of smaller fans and considerably less 
fuel. Hot air filters up through the cotton, absorbs the moisture and is quickly dis- 
charged. Since it does not follow the cotton through the drier there is no chance for 
moisture, once removed, to be redeposited in the cotton. 








Thoroughly Laboratory and Field Tested 






ery This unit meets the demand for more efficient and better drying while 


For preserving fiber quality. 







Write for full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 



















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
tric Ignition i 
No floor space required— 


mounts on blast side of 
fan 


Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in 
gin 


3,000,000 BIU per hour 


plus 


Automatic Temperature 


Control Box which may be con- 
veniently located anywhere in gin Control — prevents over=- 


drying 





Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 
representative about its money-saving details. 

















JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
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no overhaul and no repairs 
needed for Le Roi £3460 
engine in five years 


of operation 








ANY ginners will tell you that their Le Roi 

engines operate for years without shut-downs. 
The Le Roi L3460 engine owned by Mound Bayou 
Gin Company at Mound Bayou, Mississippi, is typical. 
It has run for five years without needing an overhaul 
or repairs, 


One reason for the money-saving dependability of 
Le Roi engines is that they are designed for cotton-gin 
and mill service. They have the weight and stamina to 
take heavy loads over long operating periods. Yet, they 
require less floor space than other engines of similar 
horsepower ratings. 


The Le Roi L3460 engine at Mound Bayou Gin 
Company runs on natural gas — the same low-cost 
fuel that is used for the dryers and other equipment. 


In the Le Roi size range from 40 to 510 continuous 
hp, there’s an engine with plenty of power for all 
your requirements — ginning, pressing, cleaning, de- 
linting, plus all the accessories used in a modern 
installation, 


Le Roi distributors with complete stocks of parts 
and experienced personnel are close-by in every cotton- 
producing area. Ask your distributor to tell you more 
about Le Roi engines — or write us for literature. 





Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


le PROlz. Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS © TRACTAIR * STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS * AIR TOOLS * ENGINES 
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COMES THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING . 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


NEW 2 lb. 21 lb. Tare 


9\C. G. Trading Corporation peameus 


J 4 122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 





The Cotten Gin and Oif Mill 





The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 
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National Cottonseed 
Products Association 
National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 

to . 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners'’ Association 
New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Association 


* 























ON OUR COVER: 


The scene on the cover of this issue poses a big 
question—"Who is the man that belorgs in that 
boat?”” You may be able to provide the answer— 
if you can figure out how to get from wherever 
you are to Androsoggin Lake in New Hampshire, 
near the town of Shelburne. New Hampshire is a 
long way from our readers who live in the Cotton 
Belt, but a second glance at that peaceful picture 
will convince anyone that it's worth the trip. Then 
all you have to do is convince your boss that you 
need to go, and your wife that Androsoggin is the 
place for her. It doesn’t sound too easy, but you 
never know until you try! 


Photo by A. Devaney 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


| 
| 


Specify 
~~r 


THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 












GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. j 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 





Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 


THE CoTTON GIN AND a 
. for “Iron Curtain"’ countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 


Om MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official S| 

communications and news . * * * 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
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or policies contained herein. 
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Year after year ANDERSON 
Heavy Duty High Capacity EXPELLERS 


HIGHS 


IN EXTRACTION RESULTS! 


@ This progress chart, based on actual oil 
milling figures, shows why you stay ahead of 
competition when you operate with Anderson 
Expellers. Back in 1953, a short time after 
Anderson engineers helped to develop the 
heavy duty high capacity Expeller process our 
customers were obtaining from 3 to 4% resid- 
ual oil, on up to 55 tons cottonseed per day 
per Expeller. In 1954 they improved that 
figure, with results undreamed of a few short 
years ago. But last year, in 1955, our customers 
tell us of these startling results— from 2.5% 
to 3.4% residual oil on up to 57 tons of 
cottonseed per day! 


The V.D. Anderson Company 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1941 West 96th Street e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ANDERSON 
Heavy Duty High Capacity 





These figures are conclusive proof that 
Anderson, makers of the first screw press, 
continues to give customers more for their 
investment ... more efficient processing... 
more capacity at lower residual oils... year 
after year. Anderson can accomplish results 
like this because we are working on technical 
improvements continually. If you want effi- 
cient processing . . . the most for your money 
...doas the majority of cottonseed processors 
do... rely upon Anderson for your screw 
press requirements. 





EXPELLERS 
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RAYS. 


JOE, | KNOW THIS SOUNDS RIDICULOUS BUT 
PRODUCTION LOSS IN PLANT TWO IS SO HIGH 
IT SEEMS LIKE SABOTAGE! 









I'LL RUN OUT THERE AND 
LOOK INTO IT MYSELF, J.B.! 











NEXT AFTERNOON | J.B. YOU 


( WERE RIGHT—A “FOREIGN 
AGENT’ WAS TO BLAME — 
BUT NOT THE KIND 
YOU THOUGHT! 





SABOTAGE, EH? 


OUR TROUBLE WAS 
SOLVENT CONTAMINATION 














YOU SAY SKELLYSOLVE 
IS CONSTANTLY 
CHECKED DURING 
PRODUCTION AND 
BEFORE SHIPMENT ? 


SOUNDS GREAT! 
GOOD WORK, JOE! : Fo 







. . SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE, EH? 










TECHNICAL SERVICE 
BACKED BY OVER 
25 YEARS OF 

EXPERIENCE? 


AND LATE < — oa) 

DELIVERY. ... NINE OUT OF TEN CARS —™\ § 

HERE'S WHAT SHIPPED DAY AFTER IS ( 
'VE DONE! ORDERS RECEIVED rae 


fA Mb 



































ENDED PLANT TWO’S PRODUCTION > 
PROBLEMS, JOE! NOT A MINUTE OF O 
TROUBLE SINCE lgn | | | | 


3 MONTHS LATER [>= a T Th 
+P SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE EEE 
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—_——gA A THAT'S WHY 
eee es 7 WE'RE SWITCHING  \ 
a OUR OTHER 
2) PLANTS TO 
rom SKELLYSOLVE! 
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When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances on 
quality or delivery? Next time you order specify Skellysolve. 


Skellysolve 


Les Weber SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Manager Skellysolve Industrial Division 
Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 






WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US) 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575<€SKELLY> 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 
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Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, 
flaxseed, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. Closed cup flash point about 

-25>F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Origi- 
nally made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, 
and pharmaceutical extractions, where 
finest quality solvent is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about -50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and 
inedible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated full- 
er’s earth or other general extraction. 
Closed cup flash point about 12°F. 

Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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Magni-Power 
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From Carolina to California, DrxistEEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners, because they’re tough and strong, yet 
easy to work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. 
Made from our own special-analysis steel, they are rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish. 


New, re-designed DixisTEEL Arrow Buckles are now being fur- 
nished with DixIsTEEL Cotton Ties. They have a greater seating 
surface and are reinforced with a heavy bead on each end. 
These buckles will not snap at the eye, are 
easy to thread, and won’t slip, slide or cut 
the tie. 
DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 IMPROVED DXL BUCKLE ALSO AVAILABLE 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 114 feet Also available, when requested, is the sturdy 


long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- \ DixisTEEL Buckle, introduced for the first 


Sixty- ies are als ade. Both & f i a : 
_ in — Se ee time in 1955. It, too, has been improved and 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 


shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. many ginners now prefer this buckle. 


made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (eLetter ES 


TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Past and Present ‘esha 


THE CHOICE OF GINNERS FOR GENERATIONS 


+ &i 
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Sa eins M) a 

we 
From the days of the water- 
powered cotton gin... down 
to our modern ginning oper- 
ations of today 


HINDOO 


has been and continues to be 
the biggest selling, quality 
bagging in the country. 
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Specify 


BY NAME from Your Oil Mell. 





LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. * Stockton, Calif. * Los Angeles 58, Calif. * Memphis, Tenn. * Galveston, Tex. * Gulfport, Miss. °* Needham Heights, Mass. 
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A WINNING TEAM—Phillips Technical Service and 


PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 














It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent vent. Find out how the Phillips team... high 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 
contaminants. Special handling and storage . . . can simplify your plant operations and 










facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow increase your profits. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produits Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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The Price of 


Supports 


An authority on cotton presents his views as to what 


it is costing growers and taxpayers to have prices supported 


HERE HAVE BEEN volumes said 

about price support in Congress, its 
committees, and meetings like this one, 
and in the campaign speeches of candi- 
dates for office. I am going to discuss 
less the price supports themselves than 
the price of them, the price we pay for 
supports. 

1 will not dwell long on the part of 
the price of them that is paid by the 
general public, in higher prices for con- 
sumer goods and in taxes. I want more 
particularly to invite attention to the 
price the cotton grower, himself, or the 
wheat grower, or the rice grower, pays 
for having the price of his crop sup- 
ported. 

However, we must never lose sight 
of the bill the public pays for govern- 
ment support of our crops, as consumers 
and as taxpayers. If, by a combination 
of government price supports and of 
dumping our surplus abroad at fighting 
prices, as is ordained in Section 203 of 
the new Farm Act, we create a gap of 
six or eight cents between the domestic 
cotton price and the prices of cotton 
abroad, the American public will pay 
more for textiles than foreigners will 
have to pay. As taxpayers, they will pay 
the wasteful costs and losses which the 
government will incur. Our textile indus- 
try will lose its export outlets for tex- 
tiles, which have been running about 
five percent of the output. 

The farm population of the U.S. now 
is 13 percent of the total population, 
compared with 25 percent 20 years ago. 
It is declining year by year as greater 
farming efficiency permits fewer hands 
to produce the farm products required. 
This decline is a long-range trend, with 
no end to it in sight. Every invention or 
improvement in farm machinery, fertil- 
izer, insecticide, and farming technolo- 
gy reduces the numbers needed to man 
our agricultural production. So _ the 
proportion of farm population to total 
population is half what it was 20 years 
ago and is declining further year by 
vear. I think it is reasonable to expect 
it will be not more than a tenth of the 
total population within a few years. 

A considerable majority of the farm 
population has no stake in the so-called 
basic crops and a majority does not pro- 
duce crops for which there are govern- 
ment price support programs. The farm 
population includes people whose attach- 
ment to the farm is more a matter of 
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in this address at the recent American Cotton Congress. 


By LAMAR FLEMING, JR. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


residence than of occupation,—people in 
retirement or semi-retirement and peo- 
ple who work in town. 

The upshot is that the intended bene- 
ficiaries of the price support programs 
are a much smaller proportion of the 
general public than they were 20 years 
ago, — really a very small minority. 
There are not enough of them for their 
votes to cause the continuation of gov- 
ernment policies that are onerous to the 
whole consuming, taxpaying, and voting 
public. The point of this is that, if we 
are planning for the future, it would be 
wise to make plans whose cost to the 
rest of the people will not be such as to 
impel them to reject the plans, once 
they know the cost. For about nine- 
tenths of the voters feel little direct 
interest in government farm programs 
except to the extent that they are con- 
scious of paying the cost of them, — a 
consciousness which has been slow in 
developing but inevitably will develop. 


e Prices Artificial — There would be no 
reason for government to support prices 
unless the purpose were to raise them 
or hold them higher than they would 
be under the free interplay of supply 
and demand. Therefore, the meaning of 
government price support is to maintain 
the prices of the supported crops above 
natural economic levels. The effect is to 
make the supported line of production 
more profitable than it otherwise would 
be, or less unprofitable, tending to en- 
courage expansion and to nullify the 
discouragement of expansion and im- 
pulse to contraction which normally 
would result in case of over-supply. 
Another effect is that, unless the other 
lines of production are similarly sup- 
ported, people are drawn from the un- 
supported lines that are depressed 
into the supported lines, which com- 
pounds the trend there toward over- 
production. An illustration is the way 
Brazilian growers of coffee and sugar, 
whose prices had collapsed despite ef- 
forts of the Brazilian Government to 
support them, turned during the Thirties 
to cotton, because the world price was 
benefitted by our support programs. 
Looking back to the Twenties, our 
cotton prices had been supported from 
three sources that were not artificial. 
They were World War I and the infla- 
tion which attended and followed it, 
the interruption of cotton production in 
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other countries during the War, and the 
boll weevil. The resulting high prices 
encouraged the expansion of cotton- 
growing in this country in areas free or 
relatively free of the boll weevil; and 
they encouraged the eventually success- 
ful efforts to whip the boll weevil. They 
encouraged farmers to buy new land to 
expand their operations and new land 
for new farms, much of it bought on 
credit or mortgage at what then were 
regarded as very high prices, which 
left our agriculture vulnerable because 
of heavy debt. 

These prices also caused acceleration 
of the return to pre-war rates of pro- 
duction, and higher still, in foreign 
countries whose production had declined 
during the war, as well as the introduc- 
tion and expansion of production in new 
foreign areas. 

The recovery and expansion of U.S. 
and foreign productions commenced to 
build up the carryovers with the crop 
of 1924, continuing through 1932. 

Our cotton growers began to feel 
trouble in the latter Twenties, attribut- 
able partly to their heavy indebtedness; 
but they were helped in riding out their 
troubles by the general boom in indus- 
try and business and the rapid rate of 
rehabilitation and recovery in Europe, 
fostered by lavish public and private 
American financial assistance. 

At the close of the Twenties, our 
governmental assistance to Europe had 
ended and our banks and investors be- 
gan to look abroad for collections rath- 
er than for new loans and investments. 
So Europe suffered a contraction in 
buying power and had to cut down on 
imports of cotton and other things, par- 
ticularly from countries where the pay- 
ment had to be in dollars or other 
hard currency. The most immediate im- 
pact was upon our growers of cotton 
and other farm produce that Europe 
habitually had bought here in volume. 


e Depression Trends—The situation for 
our cotton and wheat farmers appeared 
serious by 1929. Prices in the immediate- 
ly preceding years had resisted deflation 
with the aid of cotton and wheat coop- 
eratives, which had withheld substantial 
parts of the supply from liquidation. In 
1929, the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was enacted and the Federal Farm 
Board was set up. The Farm Board at- 
tempted through market operations to 
support a level of prices that would en- 
able these cooperatives to liquidate with 
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solvency. Their operations substantially 
succeeded in that purpose; but they left 
the Farm Board itself the owner of 
heavy stocks, which were liquidated at 
lower prices during the ensuing years. 
This was our first experiment in price 
support. 

The decline in European buying pow- 
er halted the boom in this country; and 
the Thirties ushered in a great depres- 
sion. In this depression, at least the 
early part of it, agriculture appeared 
to be in greatest distress, except for the 
unforunates who became jobless through 
lay-offs by industry. So the New Deal’s 
six pre-war years became years of ex- 
perimentation in agricultural relief,— 
loans to support prices, compulsory 
plow-ups, payments to farmers, taxes 
on processors, stamp plans, and export 


subsidies. The means which finally 
grafted itself into our government pol- 
icy was price support through non-re- 
course loans, which substantially amount- 
ed to purchase of surpluses by the gov- 
ernment at prices politically determined 
to be the prices that the farmer should 
get. 

Let me draw your attention to an 
aspect of our thinking then which I be- 
lieve has greatly affected subsequent 
developments. We were witnesses of 
cases of great distress; and those of us 
capable of compassion certainly felt it 
then. Our actions were molded in com- 
passion; and naturally our compassion 
was greatest toward those whose dis- 
tress was greatest. In industry, the 
greatest distress was in the inefficient 
units; and we set up NRA to restrain 











PHELPS 
HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


cars, boats, 
houses. 


* Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


% Maintenance cost... like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders .. . is ex- 
ceptionally low. 


% This unloader, { 
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the efficient units from following the 
efficient courses which would have made 
things harder for those less efficient. 
In the same way, our solicitude for ag- 
riculture was directed to the segments 
in greatest distress, which naturally 
were the farmers with the highest costs 
of production, as well as those with 
overwhelming debt. 

So it was natural that the support 
prices were set at levels at which it 
was hoped that the less efficient farms 
and operators could make ends meet. 

From then until today, we have had 
prices supported at levels conceived to 
protect the high-cost producer. Not al- 
ways has the support come from gov- 
ernment agricultural programs. We have 
had short crops, an awful war, and in- 
flations, as well as tremendous disposals 
of our farm surpluses through gifts to 
other nations. But, in the years when 
the outside sources of support have 
been absent, government price sunport 
has maintained the price level and the 
government has carried the surplus and 
taken the losses on it. Some claim that 
it has not taken losses on the whole; 
but in doing so, they represent the gifts 
of cotton to foreign countries as profit- 
able liquidation. 

Through all these years, the govern- 
ment has supported prices at levels con- 
ceived to protect the high-cost produc- 
er, or other forces have supported them 
at higher levels. Whether the prices 
have in fact protected the high-cost 
producer is something that I doubt. The 
lands of sharp contours and poor soil 
in the Cotton Belt have lost population 
since the Thirties. Many who remain 
there have turned their lands to pas- 
ture and gone in for livestock, poultry, 
or perishables. This suggests that the 
supported price of cotton has not been 
attractive enough to keep thousands of 
families from turning their poor cotton 
land to other uses, and certainly not 
attractive enough to keep other thous- 
ands from shifting to well-paid employ- 
ment in the industries which have been 
expanding so rapidly throughout the 
South. And it wasn’t attractive enough 
to prevent farmers of poor land from 
shifting to more productive lands, such 
as these High Plains, the irrigated 
valleys of the West, and the deltas and 
bottoms of the Mississippi Valley and 
its tributaries and of other rivers. 


e Changes Are Great — During this 
time, there have been’ tremendous 
changes to reduce the man-hours of 
cotton production. The people of these 
High Plains and of the Western Valleys 
have solved the riddle of getting water 
when they want it, from underground 
and surface sources. The general avail- 
ability of tractors and farm machinery 
of all sizes has made lands of easy con- 
tours or none at all the land that can 
be cultivated with the least man-hours; 
and these also are the lands easiest to 
irrigate. Today supplemental irrigation 
is spreading through the raingrown 
areas, as standby insurance against 
drouth. Science has almost conquered 
the boll weevil and other destructive in- 
sects; and it has developed fertilizers 
of marvelous new efficiency. So, par- 
ticularly on flat or faintly rolling land, 
technological advances enable a man to 
farm a much greater expanse than he 
could in the mule and Georgia stock 
plow days, and to extract a much great- 

er production from each acre of it. 
As these changes came about, the 
prices supported at levels to protect 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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the best in 
Solvent Extraction 
costs LESS 

nics 


Almost all processors agree that French ex- 
pg “ traction equipment is the best. Many of them 
are surprised to find that a completely in- 
stalled French plant often costs less than any 
other possible system. 








< When you can buy the best and save money 
too, there is double reason to buy French. 
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If you are considering solvent extraction, 1t 
: will pay you to investigate French solvent ex- 
traction systems .. . then compare all the out- 
standing features they offer. Versatility—ease 
7) of operation—economy—efficiency and safety 
4 —and, most important of all, finer and more 
bd >} — ~~ profitable end products. 



































































ie . = ; is French solvent extractors are designed for in- 
" e. ie : eB a ~~~. __—s door or outdoor installation and are being 
, >> ee used extensively throughout the world to 

process all types of oleaginous nuts and seeds. 













i sales Whether it’s a complete new plant or addi- 

tional equipment to fit existing facilities, see 
French first—the best in oil milling equip- 
ment. 






Shown above is a typical French vertical extraction plant layout. Other uni- 
versal basket type extractors are available in horizontal and rectangular 
designs for capacities from 25 tons to 1200 tons per day. 







Our engineers will welcome the opportunity to discuss your oil milling 
problems and recommend the type of equipment to best suit your operat- 
ing requirements. 


REPRESENTATIVES FRENCH 
East of Mississippi Texas, Oklahoma THE OIL MILL 


Arkansas and Louisiana and New Mexico 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. D. R. BOWMAN MACHINERY CO. 


146 E. 17th Street, N.E. 2301 South 6th Street PIQUA, OHIO-U. S.A. 
Atlanta, Georgia Abilene, Texas 











Export @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DORYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. Mr. A. GONZALES FLORES e FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexico, D.F. 
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© Required Reading 


TWO COTTON LEADERS recently 
made major addresses worthy of far 
larger audiences than could hear them 
when they were delivered. For this rea- 
son, these addresses are published in 
this issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. Every reader will not agree 
with everything said, but few will ques- 
tion the authority with which these 
men speak or the thought that has gone 
into their views. We are confident that 
anyone in the cotton industry will bene- 
fit from careful consideration of the in- 
formation which these leaders presented. 
“The Price of Supports” is the title of 
one of the addresses, by Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., Anderson, Clayton & Co. board 
chairman, starting on Page 13. W. T. 
Wynn, chairman of the board of the 
National Cotton Council, delivered the 
other address, “Cotton’s Option—Re- 
search or Recession,” starting on Page 
$2. 


© Threat of Cotton War? 


A COTTON WAR between countries is 
likely unless governments show more 
cooperation according to the executive 
committee of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers. The 
group adopted a resolution urging that 
“a serious and continuing effort be 
made, through the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, to find a practical 
basis for international trade in cotton.” 


© Largest Oil Plant 


A NEW PLANT contracted for by 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is believed to be the world’s 
largest vegetable oil deordorizing sys- 
tem. To be built by Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chemical Plants Division, the new unit 
will be able to produce 10 tank cars 
of deordorized soybean oil daily. The 
processing of three million pounds of 
soybeans daily (or 18 million bushels a 
year) will be necessary to supply oil for 





the plant. Blaw-Knox currently is build- 
ing for Honeymead, at Mankato, a veg- 
etable oil extraction plant with a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 tons of soybeans daily. 


© On Par with Cotton 


RAYON MANUFACTURERS now can 
“produce fabrics which perform in ev- 
ery respect as well as cotton,” Clyde 
N. Morgan, president of Rayonier, Inc., 
recently told a New York meeting. He 
said two English firms are commercial- 
ly producing a rayon staple fiber which 
“matches cotton on its own grounds of 
washability.” He would not name the 
firms, but added that he understood an 
American concern is planning a differ- 
ent, but comparable, product. 


© Make Some Noise 


THE CHANGE by CCC in policies to 
current asking of open bids on first cut 
and millrun stocks of linters “has done 
things to the market,” says a letter from 
W. C. Manley, Jr., Memphis. “Why 
don’t you raise a little noise with your 
congressman,” asks Manley, “if you 
think CCC should consult and be ad- 
vised by our oil mill leaders before 
jumping into things like this?” 


* 98-Mile Plastic Pipe 


A PLASTIC PIPE 98 miles long, be- 
lieved to be the longest of its kind in 
the nation, has been installed near 
Dimmitt, Texas, to carry fuel to 200 ir- 
rigation pumps. 

The pumps serviced by the line are 
on cotton, wheat and sorghum farms 
in Castro and Swisher Counties. The 
plastic line, buried three feet, cuts 
across fields and runs along fence lines 
in a series of branches, ranging up to 
15 miles long, linking the pumps with 
a main pipe line carrying natural gas, 
used to power the pumps. 

The plastic pipe used is made from 
Kralastic, a blend of rubber and plastic 
produced by the Naugatuck Chemical 


© It’s Still Hamburger 








division, United States Rubber Co. It 
was formed into 30-foot lengths of pipe, 
mostly two inches in diameter, by Repub- 
lic Steel Co. for the line. 





HAMBURGER is popular all over the 


world, the American Meat Institute 
points out. Kaldolmar is its name in 
Sweden, and it’s stuffed in cabbage 


leaves there. Mexicans use it in Albon- 
digas con Carne, the Greeks in Mousaka 
Kreas and they even have it in China, 
calling it Ow-Yok-Sung. The latest 
thing in hamburgers in this country is 
one that is precooked and frozen, ready 
to pop in the oven for heating. 


© Ike Gets Lottie’s Photo 


A PICTURE OF LOTTIE, a talented 
mule of Ellis County, Texas, has been 
sent to President Eisenhower, known to 
be an admirer of mules. Lottie is one 
of eight prize-winning mules owned by 
the Ferris Brick Co., which reports that 
good mule drivers are even scarcer to- 
day than good mules. The brick firm 
has won awards for mules at leading 
livestock shows throughout the coun- 
try and uses the eight-mule hitch to 
send to celebrations, fairs and other 
special events. 


© Be-Spectacled Hens 


HENS BELONGING to John Potter, 
Lepanto, Ark., are really in high cotton 
with their new red felt rimmed, plastic 
spectacles. But the specs are not to help 
the chickens see better; they are to 
blind them sufficiently to keep the Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island Reds from rec- 
nizing each other. 

Potter lost quite a few hens last year 
as a result of their pecking each other 
to death, but since he put the glasses 
on, he hasn’t lost a one. The miniature 
spectacles cost three cents each and are 
placed on the hen’s eyes by means of a 
clamper. They blind the hens to every- 
thing that is directly in front of them, 
however, they can see downward and 
sideways. 

Potter started the hatchery two years 
ago as a hobby when he rented out his 
farm, but it isn’t anymore. He collects 
60 dozen eggs a day and sells them for 
50 cents a dozen to Lepanto residents. 
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SHOWN in the picture on the left are, left to right, the new president of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Carlyle 


Newberry of Gonzales; Dr. Carl Lyman of Texas A. & M. College, convention speaker; and W. L. 


Goble, Jr., of Waco, 


chairman of the Association’s public relations committee, examining the plaque presented to Doctor Lyman for his re- 
search leadership. Picture on the right shows J. W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas, new vice-president of the Association, with 


two new directors—Rex Steele of Harlingen and S. J. Vaughan, III, of Hillsboro. 


At Dallas Meeting 





Crushers’ Plaque Is 
Awarded Scientist 


@ DR. CARL M. LYMAN hon- 
ored at annual convention; New- 
berry is named president. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion members honored an outstanding 
research worker for his contributions 
and elected J. Carlyle Newberry of Gon- 
zales president for 1956-57 at their an- 
nual convention in Dallas, June 10-12, at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

J. W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas, 
elected to the vice-presidency. A. 
Mills, Stamford, is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Newly-elected members of the board 


was 


of directors are S. J. Vaughan, III, 
Hillsboro, who succeeds his father; and 
Rex Steele of Harlingen, who succeeds 
R. P. Tull of Terrell. Directors re-elect- 
ed include W. D. Watkins, Abilene; W. 
B. Vaughan, Fort Worth; T. J. Harrell, 
Fort Worth; W. L. Goble, Jr., Waco; 
D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; B. W. Beck- 


ham, Jr., Robstown; Newberry, Mills 
and Simmons. 
e Lyman Honored — Presentation of a 


plaque to Dr. Carl M. Lyman, head of 
the division of biochemistry and nutri- 
tion, Texas A. & M. College, in recog- 
nition of his leadership was one of the 
highlights of the convention. 

Doctor Lyman addressed the opening 
business session Monday morning on the 
subject, “Research on Cottonseed Meal 
—Past, Present and Future.” 

In his introduction of Doctor Lyman, 
Educational Director A. L. Ward of Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
said that his work has put Texas A. & 
M. College in the forefront in the field 
of biochemistry and he has “rendered a 
distinguished service to the livestock 


industry and put the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry in a position to render 
greater service to livestock and poultry 
feeders.” 

Following the address, W. L. Goble, 
Jr., chairman of the Association’s pub- 
lic relations committee, presented the 
plaque. Doctor Lyman’s contributions 
have included, among others, leadership 
in research that caused poultry feed 
manufacturers to increase consumption 
of cottonseed meal in a single year 
by 150,000 tons, resulting in an esti- 
mated saving of two cents per bird for 
poultry feeders. 

Research in his laboratory also has 
been the foundation for development of 
a method of analysis for the free gossy- 
pol content of cottonseed meal, the find- 
ing of a pattern for the evaluation of 
quality of protein feeds, and the finding 
of the only known chemical measure of 
the suitability of various cottonseed 
meals for swine and poultry. Observers 
believe that his greatest contribution 
may prove to be research now under 
way, seeking to establish a relationship 


RETIRING PRESIDENT A. J. MILLS of Stamford is shown on the left with daughter Judy and Mrs. Mills admiring the 
silver service presented to them by appreciative members of the Association. In the photograph on the right, Ben Barbee 
of Abilene, a past president of the crushers, visits with out-of-state guests W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., chairman of the 
board, Cotton Council; and J. F. Moloney, Memphis, secretary-treasurer, National Cottonseed Products Association. 
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between protein quality and gossypol 
toxicity in cottonseed meal. 


e Monday Session — The annual address 
of the 1955-56 president, A. J. Mills, and 
the report of the Association’s agri- 
cultural director, C. B. Spencer, at the 
initial business session focussed atten- 
tion on the many activities of the crush- 
ers’ group to aid efficiency and economy 
in cotton production. 

Both speakers stressed the fact that 
the teamwork of many individuals and 
organizations has aided in increasing 
the efficiency of cotton production in 
Texas, and that teamwork is essential 
to the future progress of cotton. 

“Life’s Quiz Program,” was the title 

of an inspirational and humorous ad- 
dress by Dr. William H. Alexander, pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church of 
Oklahoma City, at this session. 
e New Proposal — A new proposal for a 
much broader research and promotion 
program for cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts was advanced by W. T. Wynn, 
Greenville, Miss., in his address at the 
Tuesday session. 

Speaking as an individual, rather 
than in his position as chairman of the 
board of the National Cotton Council, 
Wynn advocated that $1 to $1.50 per 
bale be made available to help cotton 
fight competition. A major portion of 
his address appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Chairmen of the Association’s com- 
mittees made their reports at this ses- 
sion. Committee chairmen are T. J. 
Harrell, Roy B. Davis, R. H. Sterling, 
John Burroughs, Dixon White, R. P. 
Tull, W. L. Goble, Jr., J. W. Simmons, 
Jr., and J. H. Fox. 

Reports also were made by Ed P. 
Byars, Fort Worth, traffic manager, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Jack Whet- 
stone. 

Resolutions, the election of officers 

and directors and other business con- 
cluded the session. 
e Many Entertainment Features—Texas 
crushers and their guests enjoyed many 
entertainment features during their 
Dallas meeting. Most of them arrived 
on Sunday and attended the bingo party 
and get-together that evening. 

Monday afternoon there were a lunch- 
eon for the ladies, followed by a Nei- 
man-Marcus style show and special en- 
tertainment; a skeet shoot at Dallas 
Gun Club; and a golf tournament at 
Northwood Country Club. 

The annual dinner and dance were 
held Monday evening. 

Members of the Past Presidents’ Club 
and their guests attended the annual 
luncheon of that organization at noon 
on Sunday. 

The convention Bethy com- 
mittee was W. A. Logan, chairman; C. 
R. Bergstrom; D. D. Day; J. P. Falcon- 
er; George Hopkins; F. G. Nichol; R. C. 
Pope; Carr Robinson; and Louis To- 
bian. 


Calcot Members To Meet 


Members of California Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association will hold their annual 
meetings during the next two weeks, 
Mooney’s Grove Park, near Visalia, will 
be the site for the Association’s June 
19 annual meeting which will be attend- 
ed by more than 3,500 cotton farmers 
and their families. Meetings will be 
held for Imperial Valley growers, June 
28, at Planters’ Hotel, Brawley, Calif; 
and for Arizona growers, June 29, at 
Tempe State University, Tempe. 
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e Newspaper Endorses 


Wynn Proposal 


THE PROPOSAL for more money for 
cotton research made by W. T. Wynn at 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation convention (see text of Wynn 
address on Page 32) received prompt 
endorsement from The Dallas News. 
The publication said in a June 14 edi- 
torial: 

“Cotton farmers should raise $12 mil- 
lion to $18 million annually for research 
by assessing themselves $1 to $1.50 a 


bale, thinks W. T. Wynn, Greenville, 
Miss., head of the National Cotton 
Council. 


“He is right. One big reason for the 
progress of the synthetics has been the 
$60 million or more a year that has gone 
into research. But the entire cotton in- 
dustry should be concerned and should 
contribute to cotton research. This 
means the cotton farmers, cotton mer- 
chant and cotton goods manufacturers. 

“Research is necessary to stem the 
tide of synthetic competition, but some- 
thing else is needed insofar as Ameri- 
can cotton is involved. As long as we 
encourage foreign competition by high 
price supports in this country, just so 
long are we going to have both more 
synthetics produced for the domestic 
market and more cotton for the foreign 
market. 

“There is no doubt that cotton is the 
finest fiber in the world today. It is 
adaptable to manufacture of practically 
every variety of cloth from the coarsest 
to the finest. 

“Because cotton has been able to take 
care of itself in the market for several 
thousand years, we have been inclined 
to neglect research and other activities 
necessary to sustain any raw product in 
the commercial markets today. Those 
who make their living from cotton grow- 
ing and cotton commerce should wake 
up.” 


e Officers Re-elected 
By Peanut Shellers 


OFFICERS and directors of Southwest- 
ern Peanut Shellers’ Association were 
re-elected for 1956-57 at the annual 
convention June 6-8 at the Baker Hotel 
in Mineral Wells. 

A. S. Moake, San Antonio, is presi- 
dent; E. L. Ganey, Abilene, Texas, is 
vice- president; John Haskins, Durant, 
Okla., is secretary-treasurer; Ed P. 
Byars, Fort Worth, is traffic manager; 
and Dr. Sidney Reagan, Dallas, is gen- 
eral counsel. Directors are George Free- 
man, Melvin E. Shell, George Homer, 
Moake and Ganey. 

The Association voted to meet in San 
Antonio next June at the Menger Hotel, 
the exact dates to be announced later. 

Members, their families and other 
guests enjoyed a full entertainment and 
business program at the meeting in 
Mineral Wells. Discussions of problems 
by industry members and representa- 
tives of federal and state agencies were 
featured on the program. 


Insect Control Stressed 


Cotton insect control was stressed at 
a series of meetings for farmers in 
Maricopa County starting June 11, with 
Dr. J. N. Roney, Arizona Extension en- 
tomologist and Assistant County Agent 
Jim Carter conducting the discussions. 
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Fats in Diet Essential 


Brochure Points Out 


A new publication entitled “Facts 
About Food Fats” has been released by 
the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. The brochure was re- 
leased in connection with the American 
Medical Association’s annual conven- 
tion. 

Many erroneous ideas are held by the 
general public concerning the role of 
fats in human nutrition. This twenty- 
four page publication deals with the 
meaning of good diet, the nutritional 
biochemistry of fats, fats as a source of 
calories, the nutritional significance of 
fats and misconceptions about fats. 

There is a special section which dis- 
cusses fats and atherosclerosis—heart 
disease, America’s No. 1 medical prob- 
blem. An estimated 10 million Ameri- 
cans are afflicted with it, and the toll 
is now 775,000 lives per year. 

The essentiality of fats in the diet of 
man has been established. An excess of 
fats in diet is harmful, but an excess 
of carbohydrates and proteins in diet is 
also detrimental. Anything that is well 
balanced has several components. Amer- 
cans are very diet conscious, but un- 
fortunately, much poor health is caused 
by the complete elimination of fats 
from a day’s menu, the Association 
points out. 

Vegetable oils, animal fats, marga- 
rines, butter and hydrogenated fats are 
all highly digestible. Between 92 and 
98 percent of these common edible fats 
are completely digested. These fats con- 
tain nutrients which are essential to 
growth and development and the main- 
tenance of health. They contribute to 
the pleasure of eating and the enjoy- 
ment of living, the publication says. 


Consolidated Is Closing 
Cotton Textile Mills 


Consolidated Textile Co. will close its 
cotton print cloth mill at Martinsville, 


Va., Aug. 15 in preparation for liqui- 
dation, Lester Martin, president, has 
disclosed. 


The firm also is closing down its sub- 
sidiary, Windsor Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass.; and last year closed 
mills at Shelby and Kings Mountain, 
N.C. 

Consolidated’s print cloth mill at 
Lynchburg, Va., has shut down for a 
month, starting June 15. 

Martin also is president of Luther 
Manufacturing Co., which is liquidating 
a mill at Fall River, Mass. 


Arizona Publication Tells 
How To Be Comfortable 


“Be Comfortable . . . Wear Cotten,” 
says the heading on a publication dis- 
tributed by Arizona Cotton Growers’ 
Association, Phoenix. 

“It’s Arizona’s Big Crop,” the pub- 
lication adds. It brings out the advan- 
tages of cotton as a fiber and wearing 
apparel, and shows that cotton is the 
second largest industry in Arizona. “Cot- 
ton is precious to Arizona’s economy,’ 
it concludes. 


@ BUCK RUTHERFORD has 
has replaced EARL CHANEY as man- 
ager of Calvert Cooperative Gin, Cal- 
vert, Texas. CHANEY is now manager 
of Damon Farmers’ Gin, Damon, Texas. 
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OFFICERS of the International Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association elected at the annual meeting in San Antonio are 


shown in the picture on the left. Left to right are 


H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 


Texas, 


re-elected secretary-treasurer; O. 


Jones, Abilene, Texas, vice-president; and K. B. Smith, Fresno, Calif., president. The picture on the right shows a business 
session of the Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Supply Association held in conjunction with the superintendents’ 
convention. At extreme right, front row, is Kenneth Whitlock, Whitlock Welding Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, retiring 
president. New president is H. B. Adams, General Power Equipment Co., Dallas—second from right, front row. Ward 
Johnson, T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Grand Prairie, Texas—third from right, front row, is vice-president; and W. C. Cantrell, 
Bauer Bros. Co., Fort Worth, Texas—third from left, second row, is secretary-treasurer. 


At San Antonio Meeting 


K. B, Smith Elected 
By Superintendents 


@ INTERNATIONAL _associa- 
tion names O. J. Jones vice-pres- 
ident, enjoys entertainment pro- 
vided by allied industry group. 





K. B. Smith of Fresno, Calif., was 
elevated from the vice-presidency to the 
presidency of the International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association at the an- 
nual convention at the Plaza Hotel in 
San Antonio, June 4-5-6. He succeeds 
G. Andy Ward of Phoenix, Ariz. 

O. J. Jones, Abilene, Texas, was named 
vice-president; and H. E. Wilson, Whar- 
ton, Texas, was re-elected secretary- 


treasurer. 
Members of the board of directors in- 
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SCENE at International Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association barbecue June 5, 


clude G. A. Ward, retiring president; 
E. L. Nash, Waxahachie, Texas; L. C. 
Roots, Mexico City; and W. C. Whit- 
tecar, Lubbock. 

Hosts at the convention were mem- 
bers of the Oil Mill Machinery Manu- 
facturers and Supply Association, which 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: H. B. Adams, General 
Power Equipment Co., Dallas, president; 
Ward C. Johnson, T. B. Wood’s Sons 
Co., Grand Prairie, vice-president; and 
W. C. Cantrell, Bauer Bros. Co., Fort 
Worth, secretary-treasurer. 

Entertainment features enjoyed by 
the superintendents and their wives be- 
gan with a hospitality party on Sunday 
evening. Special entertainment for the 
ladies included their annual luncheon 
on Monday, a brunch on Tuesday and a 
coffee on Wednesday. Other entertain- 
ment was the annual banquet and floor 
show, and a barbecue and floor show 
at La Villita. 

The 25-Year Club held 
on Tuesday. 

Association members and represent- 


its luncheon 








at La Villita in San Antonio. The members enjoyed a buffet supper, dance music 
and a fine floor show—all furnished by the Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers 
and Supply Association, entertainment host at the convention. 
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atives from allied firms and research 
institutions participated in the discus- 
sions at the business sessions. 

Among those on the first day’s pro- 
gram were Kenneth W. Whitlock, 1955- 
56 president of the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers and Supply Association; 
H. B. Adams, 1955-56 vice-president of 
that organization; K. B. Smith, as vice- 
president of the superintendents’ group; 
Mrs. Carter Foster of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary; Dr. Carl M. Lyman, and Dr. J. 
D. Lindsay, both of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege; and T. S. Pryor, chairman of the 
Association’s short course commiettee. 

Members of a panel discussing seed 
storage and other problems included 
H. D. Reeves, Bentley Page, J. Peter 
Reed, Milton A. Buffington, D. H. Pick- 
ett, E. A. Gastrock and W. C. Cantrell. 

The second day’s session heard I. W. 
Hoover; Dan Sheffield, Railway Supply 
Co.; J. O. Musick, Texas Safety Associa- 
tion; L. C. Roots, Mexico City; and E. 
A. Gastrock, USDA, New Orleans. 

Participants in a panel discussion that 
day included M. C. Verdery, C. W. 
Rankin, W. D. Baldwin, L. U. Cole, M. C. 
Dimpfl; Dick Taylor and Charles W. 
Scott. 

A number of reports were made by 
officials and special committees at the 
final session on Wednesday and Dr. 
G. E. Coheen reviewed recent research 
at USDA’s Southern Branch in New 
Orleans. 

A panel discussion, with W. C. Whit- 
tecar, F. C. Vesey, Dean Bredeson, D. 
R. Bowman, T. S. Pryor, O. J. Jones 
and Cecil Crumpton participating, was 
followed by open discussion from the 
floor. 


Virginia-Carolina Area 
Leading Cotton User 


The Fifth Federal Reserve District, 
an area including Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, leads the world in mill 
consumption of cotton. 

During the period 1950-54, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond points out, 
the district’s consumption averaged 5.1 
million bales of cotton annually, 54 per- 
cent of the national total. No foreign 
coutnry consumes as much cotton as is 
used in this region of the U.S. 
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A LEADER 
IN COTTON 
FINANCING 


Leadership is earned only 
by performance. 


Performance — consistent, 
dependable, alert — has 
brought to our Commodity 
Department outstanding 
cotton merchants who 
know we understand the 
problems of cotton financing. 
In Republic’s Commodity 
Department, the 

first and most important 
question is always... 


“WHAT 
CAN WE DO 
FOR YOU?” 








REPUBLIC 
Nation) EBALINGEK of Dalles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $70.000,000 ® LARGEST IN. THE: SOUTH 
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Carolinas Crushers Told: 





Customers Can Cure 
Cotton’s Illness 


@ TWO ASSOCIATIONS elect 
Caldwell and Oliver presidents at 
joint convention at Myrtle Beach. 


“There’s nothing wrong with cotton 
that customers can’t cure,” Colonel 
Francis J. Beatty, Charlotte, N.C., pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Council, 
told the joint convention of the North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and the South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. The groups met 
June 4-5 at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 

Officers of each association were elect- 
ed at the business sessions. The South 
Carolina Association elected J. B. Cald- 
well, Jr., Caldwell’s, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S.C., president; George Hooks, assist- 
ant district manager, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Columbia, S.C., vice-president, 
and re-elected Mrs. Durrett Williams, 
Columbia, secretary. 

Officers elected by the North Caro- 
lina Association for the coming year 
were: D. R. Oliver, Pine Level Oil Mill 
Co., Pine Level, N.C., president; W. V. 
Westmoreland, district manager, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Goldsboro, N.C., 
vice-president; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
Raleigh, was re-elected secretary. 


e First Session — Colonel Beatty dis- 
cussed three basic rules on how to go 
about getting new customers and hold- 
ing those cotton now has; (1) Offer for 
sale the best quality product possible, 
(2) Produce at a cost that is competi- 
tive and yet make a profit, (3) Back 
this up with an aggressive sales pro- 

gram. 
T. F. Bridgers, Jr., Wilson, president 
(Continued on Page 43) 


Carolinas Crushers’ 
Meeting Scenes 


@ TOP: Shown left to right, are 
retiring president of the South Caro- 
lina Association, Wm. McD. Jones 
of Bishopville; Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, Columbia, re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer; and George Hooks, 
Columbia, newly-elected vice-presi- 
dent. Not shown is the new president, 
J. B. Caldwell, Jr., Spartanburg. 


@ CENTER: Officers of the North 
Carolina group for 1956-57, left to 
right, are W. V. Westmoreland, 
Goldsboro, vice-president; D. 
Oliver, Pine Level, president; a 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


@ BOTTOM: Shown are some of the 
men who had a prominent part on 
the convention program: R. M. 
Hughes, Greer, a past president of 
the South Carolina and National 
Associations; Colonel Francis J. 
Beatty, Charlotte, N.C., president of 
the National Cotton Council; T. F. 
Bridgers, Jr., Wilson, 1955-56 presi- 
dent of the North Carolina group; 
and Walter B. Petravage, Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. 

Photos by Ed Hollowell, NCPA. 
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announcing... Fairbanks-Morse 
floaxtal dial scales 


Portable Dial 


FAIRBANKS- 


Bench Dial 


Floor Dial 





Cabinet Dial... 
with Printomatic 


EASY TO READ 
EASY TO USE 
LASTINGLY ACCURATE 


Fairbanks-Morse engineers designed this new dial line you get faster, easier weight indication. Dial head 


with your needs in mind . . . based on exhaustive field 
reports. They’re streamlined . . . easy to read . . . easy 
to use . . . rugged to resist shock loads and rough han- 


swivels a full 360 degrees. 
Get the full story from your Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
Expert or write on your letterhead for a copy of new, 


colorful bulletin that describes the full line of Floaxial 
Scales. Address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept.CG-G,. 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. ..«« 


© FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 


dling . . . easy to service and maintain. And, above all, 
they have the new, patented Floaxial dial mechanism 
that assures enduring accuracy. There are no knife 
edges or pin-point pivots to wear and affect long-life 
accurate weighing. 

Dial chart and indicator are designed for easiest 
reading —ever! There’s nothing to distract the eye... 





SCALES * PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * MOWERS » MAGNETOS 
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In Publication of 1910 





Tribute Paid to Industry 


@ PICTURES of early leaders in cottonseed crushing and “A True 
Story, Stranger Than Fiction,” are featured in brochure issued by 
Arkansas group and discovered by R. T. Doughtie, Jr. 


A’ INTERESTING historical doc- 
ument related to the cottonseed 
crushing industry has been loaned to 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press by 
R. T. Doughtie, Jr.. USDA, Memphis. 
It was found among the possessions of 
his father, the late R. T. Doughtie, an 
industry leader who was president of 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion in 1932-33. 

The document is a leather - bound 
brochure published as “Greetings from 
Arkansas Cotton Seed Crushers Asso- 
ciation to the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers Association in Its Fourteenth 
Annual Assembly at Little Rock, May 
24-26, 1910.” 

A. D. Allen, district manager, L. C. 
Ehle Oil Mills, Little Rock, was presi- 
dent of Interstate at the time. His 
photograph appears in the publication, 
along with pictures of the following in- 
dustry leaders of the time: 

E. M. Durham, president, Refuge 
Cotton Oil Co., Vicksburg, and first 
president of Interstate, 1897-98. 

L. W. Haskell, vice-president, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., New York. 

George B. Alexander, president, Delta 
Oil Co., Greenville, Miss. 

Edward S. Ready, manager, New 
South Cotton Oil Co., Helena, Ark. 

A. E. Thornton, president, Elberton 
Oil Mills, Atlanta. 

Jo W. Allison, president, Ennis Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Ennis, Texas. 

A. H. D. Perkins, president, Bluff 
City Oil Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

C. FitzSimons, Sr., district manager, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbia, S.C. 

J. C. Hamilton, vice-president, Capital 


Remember This? 


It Was at Savannah, in June, 1950 . . 


MEMBERS of two cottonseed crushers’ organizations, the Alabama-Florida and Georgia Associations, are shown here as they 
gathered for their 1950 annual joint convention at Savannah, Ga. 
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City Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

F. H. Bailey, manager, Lamar Cotton 
Oil Co., Paris, Texas. 

L. A. Ransom, district manager, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta. 

7. Parrish, general manager, 
Gayoso Oil Works, Memphis. 

All of the above had served as pres- 
ident of Interstate before the publica- 
tion was issued. In addition, it contains 
the following pictures: 

B. F. Taylor, manager, Taylor Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbia, S.C., 1909-10 
vice-president of Interstate. 

Robert Gibson, Dallas, who had served 
as secretary since the first meeting of 
the Association. 

F. W. Brode, Memphis. 

Louis K. Bell, New York, honorary 
member, known as “the father of the 
Association,” who had been editor of 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. 

Paul I. Aldrich, editor, National Pro- 
visioner, New York. 

H. J. Schnell, manager, Oil, Paint & 
Drug Reporter. 

Edmond Urquhart, Arkansas oil mill- 
ing pioneer. 


e Pioneers Listed — Under the heading, 
“Pioneers in the Cotton Oil Industry,” 
the 1910 publication lists the following 
firms: 

Foster Brothers, Gloucester, England, 


1730. 
(Benjamin) 
S.C., 1820. 
Wright Brothers Co., Hull, England, 
1847. 


Waring, Columbia, 


Fiske, New Orleans, 1847. 
Frederick Good, New Orleans, 1847. 
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Phoenix Oil Mill, Liverpool, England, 
1850. 


ae Paul Martin, New Orleans, 
1855. 

Paul Aldige, New Orleans, 1855. 

Ambrose A. McGinnis, New Orleans, 
1855. 

Union Oil Mill, Providence, R.I., 1855. 

D. Russell & Co., Burntisland, Eng- 
land, 1860. 

Stewart & Gregson, Hull, 
1860. 

Pearson Brothers, 
England, 1862. 

Willows, Holt & Willows, Hull, Eng- 
land, 1865. 

General E. P. Alexander, Columbia, 
S.C., 1866. 

C. E. Girardey, New Orleans, 1868. 

Pearson & Bailey, Hull, England, 
1868. 


England, 


yainesborough, 


e Tribute to Industry — Two articles 
were printed in the publication. One is 
a discussion of current industry devel- 
opments and problems by L. A. Ran- 
som of Atlanta. 

The second article is the following 
tribute to cottonseed and the industry 
by Jo W. Allison of Ennis, Texas, which 
is reprinted in its entirety beceause of 
its style and historical interest: 


“A True Story, Stranger Than Fiction.” 


“The story of the development of the 
cotton seed is the fairy tale of indus- 
trial progress. It is the ugly duckling of 
the vegetable world, first despised, re- 
viled and mocked until the gradual and 
almost unnoticed change of time has 
made it the wonder and admiration of 
all the South’s great agricultural barn- 
yard. The Cinderella of the fields, cow- 
ering under the scorn and contempt of 
the haughty glances of the mother, 
Queen Cotton, ridiculed and overriden 
by her stepsisters, Wheat and Corn, she 
feels the magic touch of the fairy God- 
mother. Invention, and lo, the ragged 
and soiled garments, that have hidden 
her beauty, fall away, and she stands re- 
vealed, the unrivaled belle of all the 
South’s fair daughters. The Sleeping 
Princess, that needed but the awakening 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 





Corn Cutter and Grader 
with Aspirotor 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Y2 to 5 tons 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 










Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 











Corn Sheller with blowers 
for grain and cobs 











Magnetic Separator 
protects mill machinery 
































Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


Twin Molasses Mixer 


Regular and Pitless 
Corn Shellers 





Corn Scalper with or 
without air cleaner 








Chain Drag in double and 
single geared types 
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Electric Truck Hoist 
cuts handling costs 


Model 


‘=>. 
Pr 


**M'" Hammermill 
with direct connected motor 











Attrition Mill Blowers 


for any size plant 








Model *'S'' Wide 
Throat Hammermill 













Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator 

















Grain Feeder 


euanane 


We will gladly ship you any Kelly 
Duplex machine on approval. If 
it is not completely satisfactory, 
you are free to return it within 
30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for re- 
fund of full purchase price. In 
addition, each Kelly Duplex is 
guaranteed against defects in 
material and workmanship for 
90 days. 





The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Company 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery 
checked at the right. Please send me full information 
on these machines without any obligation. 


Springfield, Ohio 


TITLE 





FIRM 





CITY 


STATE 





Mail this 
Card — 
No Obligation 


Check Here! 


[_] Twin Molasses Mixer 
() Hammermill 

(] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[] Electric Truck Hoist 

[_] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
(_) Pitless Corn Sheller 

[_] Regular Corn Sheller 

() Magnetic Separator 

[] Cob Crusher 

() Corn Cutter and Grader 
(] Vertical Feed Mixer 

(CD Bucket Elevator 

(CD Forced Air Carloader 

C) Chain Drag 

(CD Corn Crusher—Regulator 
DC Grain Blower 

CO Corn Scalper 

C1 Mill Blower 

C Grain Feeder 

CD Electric Bag Cleaner 
CJ Complete Line Catalog 
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Model K20 A heavy duty, all-welded steel model—with 20” 


throat—designed for the 75 to 100 HP class. It gives you a grinding 
efficiency unsurpassed in the many competitive tests made . . . lower 
power consumption . . . steady, dependable performance . . . and 
long life. Screens can be changed instantly without raising mill cover. 
Other features include 48 interchangeable, reversible, swing-type ham- 
mers—large, rugged blower housing—special oversized shaft and bear- 
ings—sturdy, one-piece alloy steel fan—and big 10” blower. 


backed by an 
ironclad 
performance 
guarantee™® 





Model S A larger mill—with 24” throat—designed for the 100 


to 150 HP class. Has all the same outstanding construction and per- 
formance features as the Model K20, including the same unsurpassed 
grinding efficiency, lower power consumption and instant screen change. 
Both of these outstanding models can be furnished with either a regular 
or hay top mill cover . . . with either a plain mill chute or a large, 
adjustable, 3-position chute . . . and with either a direct connected 
motor with a flexible coupling—or with a V-sheave and outboard bear- 
ing for belt drive. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 72 


(Sec. 34.9P.L. &R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





BUSINESS REPECY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 











7c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—7c 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














VIA AIR MA 





The perfect safety companion for Kelly Duplex 
Hammermills. Made of a new powerful mag- 
netic alloy .. . it is so constructed that the mag- 
netic field is concentrated on the surface over 
which the grain passes—makes it impossible for 
any metal, regardless of size, to enter the ham- 
mermill. Not affected by vibration . . . resists 
demagnetization. Hinged cover for easy access 
to magnet. Made in all sizes to fit your require- 
ments, 


| cmd 

















Al Texas A. & M. College 





Superintendents To 
Have Short Course 


25-27 sessions for oil mill oper- 





Oil mill operators from Texas and 
other states will gather at Texas A. & 
M. College, College Station, June 25-26- 
27, for their annual short course. Join- 
ing with the school in sponsoring the 
event, as they have for many years, 
are Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association. 

Dr. J. D. Lindsay of Texas A. & M. 
has been in general charge of arrange- 
ments and will preside at the opening 
assembly in the Memorial Student Cen- 
ter. Chancellor Emeritus Gibb Gilchrist 
of Texas A. & M. will welcome the rep- 
resentatives from oil mills. 

D. Reeves, Simmons Cotton Oil 
Mills, is program chairman for the first 
day; T. S. Pryor, South Texas Cotton 
Oil Co., is program chairman for the 
second day; and O. J. Jones, Western 
Cottonoil Co., will be chairman for the 
third morning session. 

Representatives from the industry, 
allied industries and research institu- 
tions are scheduled to participate in the 
formal discussions each morning and the 
informal laboratory work and sessions 
in the afternoons and evenings. 

Among those on the program the 
first day are D. B. Denney, Ne-Tex 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Wolfe City, Texas; 
Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., Mem- 
phis; W. C. Cantrell, Fort Worth, The 
Bauer Bros. Co.; L. L. Holzenthal, 
USDA, New Orleans; W. C. Whittecar, 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock; 
O. M. McClure, Southern Chemical Cot- 


ton Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; and A. 
Cecil Wamble, manager, Cottonseed 
Products Research Laboratory, College 
Station. 

Participants in the program for the 
second morning session will include 
M. C. Verdery, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston; W. W. Rogers, Quanah 


@ PROGRAM complete for June 


ators, sponsored by two groups. 






























































J.D. LINDSAY 


TWO REPRESENTATIVES of the host institution, Texas A. & M. College, for 
the annual short course for oil mill operators are shown here: J. D. Lindsay, 
head, chemical engineering department; and A. Cecil Wamble, manager of the 
Cottonseed Products Research Laboratory. 


Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas; Dean 
Bredeson, V. D. Anderson Co., Fort 
Worth; A. H. Burner, French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co.; Harry Konen, Uncle 
Johnny Mills, Houston; Dr. Carl M. 
Lyman, Texas A. & M. College; and Dr. 
A. M. Altschul, USDA, New Orleans. 

E. A. Gastrock, USDA, New Orleans; 
Ed Hudson, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno, Calif.; E. B. Free, Western 
Cottonoil Co., Abilene, Texas; and J. D. 
Sisson, Mississippi Cottonseed Products 
Co., Jackson, will take part in the final 
session. 

Laboratory work will be done each 
afternoon. Laboratory personnel will be 
assisted by Frank Click, Refinery Sup- 
ply Co., Houston; Dean Bredeson, V. D. 
Anderson Co.; D. R. Bowman, French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co.; M. R. Meyer, 
Southwestern Supply and Machine 
Works; and others to be announced. 

C. W. Rankin, Brenham Cotton Oil 
& Manufacturing Co., Brenham, Texas, 
is chairman for the bull sessions to be 
held daily. 


A. CECIL WAMBLE 












Danish Dairy Products 
To Advertise More 


Danish organizations are greatly in- 
creasing their dairy products advertis- 
ing in Great Britain with a new $500,- 
000 campaign, USDA reports. Objec- 
tives are to meet competition from mar- 
garine and butter from other Scandi- 
navian countries and Argentina, and to 
stress the fiftieth anniversary of “Lur” 
brand Danish butter. 




















Memphis Firm To Change 


Name and Location 

William P. Miller & Co., Memphis 
cottonseed products brokers, recently 
announced that on July 1 the firm’s 
name will be changed to Miller Smith 
Co., with William P. Miller and Frank 
P. Smith as partners. The company is 
also changing its address to Highland 
Plaza Building, 3387 Poplar Avenue, 
Memphis. 
























NEW! 


IMPORTANT SEED TREATMENT NEWS 


in next issue of this publication 
or at Booths 15-16 


AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO - 


(o4n States 


HYBRID SERVICE 
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At Meeting in Biloxi 


Crushers Will Hear 
Industry Leaders 


@ BAKER, Altschul, Smith and 
Lyle to address Mississippi 
group; entertainment varied. 





Leaders in research and cotton indus- 
try activities will address the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 


tion, June 20-21-22 at the Buena Vista 


Hotel in Biloxi, Gordon W. Marks, 
Jackson, secretary, has announced. 

R. R. Mills, Greenwood, is president 
of the Mississippi organization and E. E. 
Morrison, Meridian, is vice-president. 


e Entertainment — The entertainment 
program for the convention will start 
at 7 p.m. Wednesday, June 20, when a 
barbecue and Early Bird Party are 
scheduled with friends and representa- 
tives of the allied trade as hosts. 

Planned on the second day of the 
meeting are a bingo party for ladies 
during the morning, and a buffet din- 
ner and dancing that evening. 


e Baker To Speak — Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno, Calif., the newly-elected presi- 
dent of National Cottonseed Products 





















ELEVATOR BUCKET 


ED SIDES PERMIT NEST- 
ECONOMIZE STORAGE 
SHIPPING. 


“ 


DED BOTTOM MAKES FOR 
FAST, CLEAN DISCHARGE AND 
ELIMINATES CUTTING OF BELT. 


PROPERLY LOCATED BOLT HOLES ASSURE 
PERFECT LOADING AND DISCHARGE. 


SPOT-WELDED, SERRATED FLANGES PROVIDE 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH AT CRITICAL LOCATIONS. 
















HIGH TAPEREL SIDES 
SCOOP ACTIO t 
ING AND AVUID SPILLAG 










CORRECTLY POSITIONED 
FOR SMOOTH PICK-UP 
EFFECTIVE DISCHARGE. 


he new “Winona” grain bucket is the product of over a decade ot research and | 
development on various bucket designs in grain elevators all over the country. I€ 
truly answers the demand of operators whose ideas have dictated its design and | 


construction. 
e 
4 


: 


scientific design and contour works with rather than against the natural laws | 


4 Oo grain flow in an elevator. The “wrinkle-free” flange and positive, spot-weld lo 
© tions offer dependable, uniform, sturdy construction. 


This bucket can be operated at high or low speeds and at close.centers over a 
ariety of pulley sizes for high, continuous capacities. 


“Winona” is destined to become the nation’s outstanding Bucket for el 


in and allied materials. 


Write for. brochure and prices. 


A ¥2227 Conveyor Cory, ovation 3 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 

} LARA, CALIFORNIA 

JFACTURERS | 
ce 
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AARON M. ALTSCHUL 


Association, will be one of the guest 
speakers at the first morning’s business 
session, June 21. “Between Us Crush- 
ers” will be his subject. 

C. E. McDaniel, Memphis, Midsouth 
area supervisor, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, will discuss “Cotton’s Life Expect- 
ancy.” 

Dean Clay Lyle, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, will address the convention on the 
subject, “Are We Facing the Problem 
Squarely?” 


e Cotton Research — Two widely-known 
speakers on subjects related to the in- 
dustry will be heard by those attending 
the final business session on the morn- 
ing of June 22. 

Dr. Aaron M. Altschul, head of the 
oilseed section at USDA’s Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in New Or- 
leans, will talk on “New Opportunities 
for Cottonseed Oil and Meal Through 
Research.” 

“Cotton Prospects as Related to Oil 
Mills,” will be the title for the address 
of C. C. Smith, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Mem- 
phis. 

The meeting will adjourn at noon on 
Friday. 


ry 
C. C. SMITH 









Here’s the mill you need 
for grinding meal 


A Bauer Double Revolving Dise 
Mill in cottonseed oil plant. 


Two Baver No. 406 Hammer 
Mills in cottonseed oil plant. 


Regardless of the type of grind or the capacity 
you desire, Bauer mills can meet your meal grinding requirements. 


Shown here are two of the many installations of our mills in cottonseed oil 
processing plants. One is an attrition mill with double revolving discs, each disc 
powered by an individual built-in motor, The other installation is a battery of 
two Bauer hammer mills. 


Bauer double-disc attrition mills are made in four sizes with either motor or 
V-belt drives. A wide variety of grinding plates is available in materials and patterns 
to produce desired results. 


Of the three models of Bauer hammer mills, No. 406 is used principally in 
vegetable oil plants for meal grinding. The rotor can be operated in either direction, 
thus doubling hammer efficiency. 


You are invited to request our bulletin No. A-5-A on disc mills and/or No. H-5-B on 
hammer mills. Do it now while the subject is on your mind. 


THE. BAUER BROS. CO. 
1701 Sheridan Ave. « Springfield, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc. (Export), 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.; W. C. Cantrell and Herman Fryer, 3245 Lubbock St., 
Fort Worth, Texas; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Box 36, Memphis, Tenn. 
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At Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso 





New Mexico Ginners 
Plan Convention 


@ FULL PROGRAM scheduled 
for two days of business sessions 
and entertainment, June 21-22. 


Discussions of industry problems, se- 
lection of the 1956 New Mexico Maid 
of Cotton and varied entertainment are 
on the program for the seventh annual 
convention of New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. The group will meet 
June 21-22 at Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. 

Earl Compton, Tucumcari, is presi- 
dent of the ginners’ organization ; W. 
L. Griffin, Jr., Deming, is vice- presi- 
dent; and ‘Winston Lovelace, Loving, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The initial business session on June 
21 will open with reports of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 

New developments in cotton ginning 
research will be outlined by Victor L. 
Stedronsky, engineer in charge, USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Mesilla 
Park, N.M. 

Ed Gillespie of the National Cotton 
Council field staff will review the 
Council’s expanded program. 

A report on the New Mexico Cotton 
Industry Advisory Committee will be 
presented by James F. Cole, Berino. 

Clifton Kirkpatrick, Memphis, direc- 
tor of field service, will discuss Nation- 





MOST of the officers and directors who have guided the New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association the past year and planned the program for the 1956 con- 
vention are shown here. Left to right, front row, are W. L. Griffin, Jr., Deming, 


vice-president; 


Earl Compton, Tucumcari, 


president; and Winston Lovelace, 


Loving, secretary-treasurer. Back row, reading from left, are O. D. Radney, 
Berino; C. W. Lewis, Deming; and Carl Meriwether, Las ‘Cruces, directors. 


al Cotton Council promotional and re- 
search activities. 

The first business session will end 
with the election of directors and the 
delegate to the Cotton Council. 


e Friday Session — W. E. Chapman, Jr., 
cotton technologist, USDA, Mesilla 


Park, will give a demonstration of fi- 
ber testing machines at the opening of 
the Friday morning session. 

Robert T. Hoover, Jr., R. T. Hoover 
& Co., El Paso, will discuss the uses 
and demands for cotton resulting from 
fiber tests. 


J. E. O’Neal, New Mexico Extension 











The IMPROVED 1956 Model Five Star 
[aornbination 








Greater Capacity 


Smoother Sample 


x 


Easily Accessible 
Air Nozzle 


Positive Mote and 
Trash Control 


Heavy Welded 
Steel Frame 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








“The Perfect Combination — Cleans As It Gins” 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Ninety 




















Write For 
Bulletin 56-G 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for 
better protection of enclosed 
reduction gear drives. 


Teese” 


eayaopi 
GULF NO-RUST ENGINE OIL — 
GULF NO-RUST NO. 3—give 
idle equipment positive pro- 
tection against rust. 


GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- 
vides lasting protection for 
ring-oiled motor bearings. 
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GULF PRECISION GREASE—for 
ball and roller bearings in 
cotton gins, and for grease 
lubricated motor bearings. 


GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean 
burning. Good ignition 
qualities. 


GOOD GULF GASOLINE— the 
ideal gasoline for all types 
of commercial vehicles. 


GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H. D.— 
heavy duty oil for lubrica- 
tion of automotive type in- 
ternal combustion engines 
—hboth gasoline and Diesel. 


GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
DRIVES—protect against wear 
and corrosion. 


GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC O1LS— 
the proper type and grade 
for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill... Call in a Gulf Sales Baginebr today! 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM 
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Service, will talk about the weekly re- 
port on grade and staple at gins which 
has been compiled by his office. 

The National Cotton Council cotton 
bale covering program will be outlined 
by Griffin. 

The business program will adjourn 
following a report on accident frequen- 
cy at gins, discussion of mellorine leg- 
islation, and reports of committees and 
the board of directors. 


e Entertainment — Those attending the 
convention will enjoy a number of en- 
tertainment features. On June 21 there 
will be a luncheon for the ladies, follow- 
ed by bridge and canasta; and a golf 
tournament for the men. 

Friday afternoon the preliminary 
judging in the Maid of Cotton Contest 
is scheduled, followed by the annual 
banquet that evening and the finals in 
the contest. Gin machinery manufac- 
turers and gin supply houses will be 
hosts at the banquet; and Ludlow Man- 
ufacturing and Sales Co. host at the 
ladies’ luncheon. 


Agricultural Engineers 
Will Hear True Morse 


True D. Morse, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, will be the prinicpal speak- 
er at a joint session of the power and 
machinery division of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers and Na- 
tional Joint Committee on Grassland 
Farming. The joint meeting will be June 
20 during the forty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the ASAE at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Hale and Hardy To Head 


Agricultural Council 


The Tennessee Agricultural Council 
entertained at a reception in the Cadet 
Room of the Hotel Peabody on Sun- 
day, June 3. The purpose of the recep- 
tion was to introduce Oliver P. Hale of 
Milan, Tenn., the newly-elected presi- 
dent. Also introduced to the board of 
directors, exectuive committee and mem- 
bers of the press, radio and television 
channels was Clifford H. Hardy, the 
newly-appointed executive director. 

Former Senator J. T. Haynes, retir- 
ing president, gave a brief report of 
the Council’s activities during the past 
year. He pointed out the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Agricultura! Councils in 
the other Midsouth states and the Amer- 
ican Cotton Producer Associates in ob- 
taining an agricultural bill which re- 
ceived the approval of the president. 

Knox T. Hutchinson, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, was toast- 
master for the evening. Hutchinson pre- 
sented Haynes with a silver plaoue in 
appreciation of his efforts in the found- 
ing of the Council and in serving as its 
first president. 

Plans are now under way for the 1956 
membership drive and effort will be 
concentrated on reaching more produc- 
ers of cotton. 


gm A. D. TRASK has been ap- 
pointed chemical technical representa- 
tive for the Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co. Trask 
will make his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s Akron branch sales office. 





Revised Grade Standards 
For Egyptian Approved 


Revised grade stndards for American 
Egyptian cotton were approved at a 
June 5 Washington meeting by repre- 
sentatives of producers, spinners and 
merchants. USDA will promulgate the 
new standards immediately, but they 
will not become effective until Aug. 1, 
1957. 

Present grade standards for Amer- 
ican Egyptian cotton (promulgated in 
1951) were prepared from cotton of the 
Pima 32 and Amsak varieties. Practic- 
ally all American Egyptian cotton now 
produced is of the Pima S-1 variety. 
The new standards are based on a sur- 
vey of the 1955-56 American Egyptian 
cotton crop which indicated a need for 
a revision of the standards to reflect 
the varietal characteristics of current 
American Egyptian crops. 

The present standards consist of nine 
grades, one through nine, in physical 
form (boxes of samples) and one de- 
scriptive standard, Grade No. 10. The 
proposed revised standards will con- 
tain the same number of grades. 


Oil Stocks Will Drop 


Stocks of cottonseed and soybean oil 
next Oct. 1 are expected by USDA to 
be about 400 million pounds. This will 
be a sharp decrease from the high lev- 
els of stocks on this date each year 
since 1952. Lard stocks, in contrast, 
probably will be well above the levels 
of the past three years. 





HIGH EFFICIENCY DUST COLLECTORS 
AND TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


— 





NEW LOOK 


IN TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


@ STURDY STEEL TRACK 
@ ANGLE RING CONNECTIONS 
@ ALL METAL BOOTLESS TYPE SWIVEL HEAD 





@ ONE PIECE HORIZONTAL PIPE 
@ TELESCOPE BARRELS UP TO 12 FOOT 
LENGTHS IN 1 PIECE 


























@ SEALED BALL BEARING ROLLER HANGER 





installed in most cases. 


material the fan is handling must be known. 


We highly. endorse this collector. 


@ BALL BEARING ROPE PULLEYS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS 


This collector MUST BE PROPERLY SIZED; to do this, the size and make of 
fan, fan speed, diameter of pipe on discharge side of fan, and type of 










To help solve your problems concerning dust and other gin waste . . 
install HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS. 
cyclones are MORE EFFICIENT than large cyclones. 
their low capacity, multiple units consisting of 2 or 4 collectors must be 


Small diameter 






However, because of 















ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
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416-424 AVENUE L 
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The new elevator at Tynan, Texas, was planned and built by E. O. Ross, Inc. Owned by the Bee County Grain 
Elevator Co-op, its Butler steel tanks can hold 220,572 bushels. 


How your nearby Butler contractor can 


cut your Storage costs 


with Butler steel tanks 


Meet E. O. Ross of E. O. Ross, Inc., Corpus 
Christi, Texas. He’s typical of Butler con- 
tractors all over the country that are local 
experts in building Butler steel tank stor- 
age facilities. Your Butler contractor knows 
the special construction problems, infesta- 
tion problems and weather conditions in 
your area — and how to solve them with 
weather-tight, rodent-proof Butler steel 
tanks. He'll help you get all of the other 
benefits of Butler steel tanks, too — low 
initial cost, low insurance rates, minimum 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 


Dept. 391, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 


maintenance, excellent fire and weather 
protection, easy cleaning and fumigating. 
And, of course, speedy erection. 

Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
used for bulk storage of feed and ingredi- 
ents. Capacities range from 1,297 to 60,763 
bushels. 

For complete handling of your storage 
problems by a man who can give you local- 
ized service that cuts costs, contact your 
nearby Butler contractor. You'll find his 
name listed in the Yellow Pages. 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Farm Equipment «+ Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings + Dry Cleaners Equipment » Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri « Galesburg, Illinois « Richmond, California « Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas « Burlington, Ontario, Canada « Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WELVE MILLION DOLLARS a year 

or more is needed to help cotton 
meet competition, W. T. Wynn, Green- 
ville, Miss., told Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention, “and I am proposing that cot- 
ton farmers begin thinking about pay- 
ing into an industry fund $1 to $1.50 
for each bale produced.” 

Wynn, who is chairman of the board 
of the National Cotton Council, stressed 
that he was speaking as an individual 
—a cotton grower and businessman— 
rather than as a spokesman for the 
Council. Having served as treasurer of 
the Council from its beginning until 
named president two years ago, Wynn 
is thoroughly familiar with cotton’s fi- 
nancial needs for research and promo- 
tion. “Cotton’s Option—Research or Re- 
cession” was the title of his talk. 

Excerpts from his address, made at 
the convention of Texas crushers that 
is reported elsewhere in this issue, fol- 
low: 

The future of this industry depends 
in great part on whether we develop, 
through some means, a research program 
adequate to our needs. 

The plight of the cotton industry, we 
all recognize, is serious. Cotton’s per- 
centage of the fiber market has steadi- 
ly declined over the past 35 years, from 
almost 90 percent of total fiber con- 
sumption to its present two-thirds of 
total fiber consumption. Our surpluses, 
resulting in large measure from intensi- 
fied competition both at home and 
abroad, are at record levels. They have 
forced steady reductions in acreage. Re- 
duced acreages, coupled with increased 
prices of items farmers must buy to 
make a crop, have cotton farmers in a 
squeeze of serious proportions. When we 
stop to think that acreage being allot- 
ted this year in all the cotton-producing 
states is smaller than that planted to 
cotton in the state of Texas alone dur- 
ing five of the six years, 1924 to 1929, 
we get an idea of what we are faced 
with if we do not take all necessary 
means to expand our markets. Planted 
acreage in 1956 is actually smaller than 
any year since 1882. 


e Lost: 4.5 Million Bale Market — While 
wool, silk and linen have shared cot- 
ton’s losses to the synthetics, most gains 
by the man-made fibers have been at 
cotton’s expense. In 1920, the domestic 
consumption of synthetics amounted to 
the equivalent of about 20,000 bales of 
cotton; in 1930 sythetics consumption 
equaled 280,000 bales; in 1940, over one 
million bales; in 1950, 3.5 million bales; 
and in 1955, nearly 4.5 million bales. 
The synthetic fiber producers estimate 


32 


Long-time cotton industry 
leader, W. T. Wynn, cites need 
for $12 to $18 million 

yearly for research, promotion 
to enable lint and seed 
products to achieve a measure 


of parity with competitors. 


that in 1957 the consumption of mad- 
made fibers will be substantially more. 
These figures cover only a part of our 
competition; they do not include mar- 
kets seized by paper, by jute, by plastic 
films, or by wood or metal products. 

e Texas Crushers Concerned—As Texas 
crushers, you have a special stake in the 
survival of the cotton industry. At one 
time your whole problem was to get 
enough seed to crush. Now you have an- 
other problem. You not only must get 
enough seed to crush, you must also be 
sure that the cottonseed oil and meal 
you produce are as good or better for 
the money than soybean oil and meal. 

Last year, Texas planted 6,000 acres 
to soybeans for all purposes, and har- 
vested only 2,000 acres for a total pro- 
duction of a mere 26,000 bushels. Cot- 
tonseed production, by contrast, aver- 
aged a 1,400,000 tons over the past 10 
years. The Texas crushing industry, 
therefore, like that of New Mexico, Ar- 
izona, and California, is a cottonseed 
crushing industry—and will be for some 
years to come. 

Through research, the quality of soy- 
bean oil has been improved continuously. 
Today, some refinieries consider soy- 
bean oil and cottonseed oil to be almost 
completely interchangeable. In the veg- 
etable oil market, cottonseed has lost to 
soybeans much as cotton fiber has lost 
markets to synthetics. In 1939, cotton- 
seed accounted for just under 40 per- 
cent of all vegetable oil consumption in 
the U.S., while soybeans accounted for 
just over 11 percent. During the three- 
year period—1952-54—-soybean oil con- 
sumption increased to 40 to 45 percent 
of the market, while cottonseed oil con- 
sumption fell to between 23 and 26 per- 
cent. 

Soybean oil is not your only compet- 
itor. Most of us remember when the 
standard cooking fat was lard. We re- 
member that lard lost out to hydroge- 
nated cottonseed oil, which had super- 
ior flavor and superior keeping quality. 
In recent years, lard has been making a 
comeback. Through research, lard of 
greatly improved flavor and greatly im- 
proved stability is on the market. So 
far, its success in the market has been 
limited, but the meat packers are put- 
ting substantial research effort into 
quality improvement. With further im- 
provement and lard’s low price, there is 
every likelihood that lard will develop 
into a strong contender for the market. 
e Must Grow or Die — There is no such 
thing in life, or in business, as stand- 
ing still. Either we grow or we die. The 
American cotton industry today has en- 
tered a crucial phase of its history. 
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Either we must determine to move for- 
ward in efficiency, and to offer greater 
value to our customer, or we must rec- 
oncile ourselves to watching our indus- 
try recede into near oblivion. Today, 
technology calls the turn. Our industry 
already has lost many millions of bales 
in markets it could have had, simply 
because it has been out-researched and 
out-promoted. 

How much have we been out-research- 
ed? The Council has estimated that all 
research on cotton, by all agencies, pub- 
lic and private, amounts to about $14 
million. The producers of synthetic fi- 
bers, they estimate, spend at least $60 
million for research and development, 
and most of them have announced plans 
for further enlarging their bugets. 

Perhaps the disparity in research will 
be more meaningful if we look at the 
operation of one synthetic fiber produc- 
er. The Chemstrand Corp. has_ two 
plants. One, in Decatur, Ala., manufac- 
tures one-half its capacity of 30 million 
pounds of acrilan a year. The other, in 
Pensacola, Fla., produces 88 million 
pounds of nylon a year. This makes a 
total of 103 million pounds or approxi- 
mately 250,000 cotton bale equivalents. 
This just happens to be almost exactly 
the quantity of cotton raised in Lubbock 
County, Texas, in 1952 and 1953. Yet 
this one company had a fiber research 
budget for 1955 of $3,750,000 and in 
1956 of $4,500,000. 

The disparity in promotion is equal- 
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W. T. WYNN 
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Contact 


ONE OF THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT 


Sewmice 


EPL TIER PC RE Re 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER i 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. & 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


MASON JACKSON CO. 
525 SPRING ST. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 


usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 


TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


Southern 
Star 


2 |b. Jute Bagging 


You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


‘ 
~~ re 


‘Riverside Mills 


AUGUSTA, GEO GIS 


PTS SS 











ly sobering. The promotional budget 
for the producers of synthetic fibers 
probably amounts to $12 million, where- 
as their production represents only 4.5 
million bale equivalents of cotton. Eight 
rayon companies have launched an indus- 
trywide cooperative program supported 
by funds which, in their first year, were 
50 percent greater than those of cotton 
in its fifteenth year. We cannot long 
live under conditions of such disparity 
in research and promotion, and I think 
we are beginning to realize it. 

The National Cotton Council, in the 
very beginning of its operation, recog- 
nized that little could be accomplished 
by tackling the problem of increasing 
consumption on a broad, general front. 
It recognized that every market is dif- 
ferent and has different requirements 
of performance and cost, and very im- 
portant, that the amount of cotton con- 
sumed in each market, and the amount 
of a competing fiber consumed in that 
market, depend basically upon three 
things: (1) relative price, (2) relative 
quality, and (3) the relative amount of 
promotion behind each product. 

Our industry recognizes we must meet 
our competition price-wise. But there 
is just one way that we can be com- 
petitive in price without redueing farm- 
ers’ incomes, and that is through in- 
creased efficiency and lower costs of 
production. Research is the only way to 
get this greater efficiency and lower 
costs. 

Now take a look at the quality fac- 
tor. Cotton fiber quality is indisputably 
high, giving more value in more desir- 
able properties than any other fiber. 
For particular uses, however, research 
on man-made fibers has enabled our 


What is your power problem? 





Why experiment with unfamiliar power problems—when 
you can take full advantage of the experience and know-how 
of the Nation's Largest Distributor of Diesel Engines? 
plicated fuel diti 


competitors to excel in a few especially 
important characteristics — enough to 
displace cotton from the market in these 
uses. Quality improvement can come on- 
ly from research. There is no other way 
in which we can meet and beat our 
competition on the quality front. 

And what about promotion? The 
Council’s promotional program is based 
on careful market research studies to 
show: first, those markets in which 
promotion is needed most; second, the 
promotional appeals most likely to in- 
fluence our customers; and third, the 
effects obtained from promotion. Sales- 
men must have something new, some- 
thing different, something better to pro- 
mote. They get it from research. 

Apparently there is a direct relation- 
ship between the amount of money spent 
on research and the growth of an in- 
dustry. A recent study of the National 
Science Foundation points this up sharp- 
ly. The industry spending the greatest 
percentage of gross sales on research is 
the drugs and pharmaceutical industry, 
which spends annually about five per- 
cent. From 1939 to 1953, production of 
drugs increased 600 percent, the great- 
est increase for any group. The indus- 
trial chemicals industry, which spends 
almost four percent for research, has 
increased its production during the 
same period by 400 percent. Electrical 
machinery manufacturers, spending 
slightly more than four percent for re- 
search, increased production more than 
450 percent. 

By contrast, the lumber and food in- 
dustries, spending less than one-half of 
one percent of total sales for research, 
have been able to increase production 
a mere 30 to 60 percent. The cotton in- 
dustry, spending 
about one-third of 
one percent of 
gross sales of fi- 
ber alone, has in- 
creased mill eon- 
sumption of cotton 
fiber by only 30 
percent. 


e Many Research 


Problems — Cotton 
are no prob- 





Fuel Selection—C 


lem to Stewart & Stevenson engineers. The line of engines 
offered by Stewart & Stevenson cover all types of fuels such 
as butane, natural gas or diesel fuel and Stewart & Stevenson's 
experience in burning inferior types of fuels such as heavy 


crudes has been extensive. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, 
Inc. 


Main Office Houston 11, Texas. 
and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
Phone CApito! 5-5341. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Lubbock, San Juan, Odessa. 
Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, 
Brownsville, Tyler, Peces. 


fiber has some reai 
research needs and 
a great many re- 
search opportuni- 
ties. We need to 
increase efficiency 
toward the direc- 
tion of lower 
prices. We need to 
increase the uni- 
formity of staple 
length. We need a 
stronger cotton fi- 
ber. We must re- 
duce the tremen- 
dous loss through 
insect damage and 
plant disease. Our 
cotton marketing 
system must be 
more efficient. We 
need to learn how 
to gin and clean 
cotton without 
damaging it, to 
process it more ef- 
ficiently through 
the textile mills, 
and to create 
yarns of greater 
uniformity, great- 
er strength, less 
neppiness and bet- 
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Alabama and Georgia 
Crushers Meeting 


Cottonseed crushers of Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida and their 
guests are at Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., for the joint annual con- 
vention of the Alabama-Florida 
Cottonseed Products Association 
and Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. Entertainment fea- 
tures began on Sunday, with busi- 
ness sessions scheduled for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 18-19. 

Officers of the two organiza- 
tions that are meeting together 
are: Georgia, J. P. George, Ma- 
con, president; G. C. Davis, Ar- 
lington, vice-president; and J. E. 
Moses, Atlanta, secretary-treasur- 
er; and Alabama-Florida, J. S. 
Long, Cullman, Ala., president; 
and C. M. Scales, Montgomery, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 











ter appearance. We need to explore 
the whole field of cotton finishing to 
learn how to impart higher degrees of 
such important qualities as resilience, 
resistance to heat, resistance to acid 
degradation and weathering. 

There is already at hand a backlog 
of research proposals, more than 200 in 
number, outlining clearly enough re- 
search to use effectively many millions 
of dollars per year. 

Cottonseed oil, despite its high quali- 
ty, poses some research problems. At 
its last meeting in New Orleans on 
April 19, the research committee of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion pointcd out that the oil color—in- 
volving gossypol and other pigments of 
cottonseed—is the major problem in the 
utilization of cottonseed oil. The comit- 
tee urged greatly expanded work on 
pigment identification and removal, and 
measurement of color to overcome the 
most important handicap of cottonseed 
oil in its competition with soybean oil. 

Some farmers feel that the cotton 
mills should do more research on cotton 
and that the oil mills and refineries 
should do more work on cottonseed. 
This, however, overlooks the faet that 
the mill, in neither case, has a primary 
interest in the research. The textile 
mills essentially are converters who re- 
ceive fiber of one kind or another and 
convert it into yarn or cloth. They will 
process whichever fiber offers the most 
opportunity for profit. Oil mills gener- 
ally are not wedded to cottonseed—they 
can and do process any oilseed. 

If the cotton farmer wants his indus- 
try to grow and prosper. he must take 
a leaf from the book of his competitors 
and make possible a research program 
adequate to offset those of his competi- 
tors. 

(As only two of many examples of 
what research can do for the products 
of the cotton plant, Wynn at this point 
in the address cited the development of 
“wash and wear” cottons and the im- 
provement in the quality of margarine 
since World War II. He also mentioned 
the improvement in cottonseed meal 
quality through research, leading to 
wider use in livestock and poultry ra- 
tions. He, then, continued by citing ex- 
amples of what some other commodities 
are doing, as follows.) - 

The American Dairy Association, 
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“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


GUMMERS jhe TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 
HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 
CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 








SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 
MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 


146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. Foster St. 


MEXICAN SALES: BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS P. O. BOX 1547 
EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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3342 S. Maple Ave. 





through voluntary deductions from milk 
checks, is collecting two cents for each 
100 pounds of milk. Since 100 pounds 
of milk sell for about $3.50, this de- 
duction is 
bale on cotton. This research and pro- 
motion fund, amounting to about $6 
million annually, is being put to good 
use in national advertising on radio 
and television, and in magazines and 
newspapers. 

Or take wool for example: the sheep 
growers have a program that nets them 
well over a million dollars annually. 
They obtained legislation authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to act as 
their agent in deducting one cent per 
pound of wool from government pay- 
ments, provided that two-thirds of the 
producers, either in terms of number of 
producers or in terms of volume of wool 
produced, vote to approve such deduc- 


comparabale to $1 _ per 


tions. This money is turned over to the 
American Sheep Producers’ Council to 
promote increased consumption of wool 
and mutton. 


e What Cotton Is Doing — These are 
examples of what others are doing. Now 
let’s take a good look at our own indus- 
try. We all recognize that over the 
years the National Cotton Council has 
worked hard for an adequate program 
of cotton research and promotion. The 
Council has sparkplugged the drive for 
such a program, and the Council’s in- 
fluence has been the principal reason 
we have gone as far as we have in re- 
search and in promotion. 

Leadership by the Council in this 
area was never expressed more forcibly 
than last January, when the organiza- 
tion’s delegate members voted unani- 
mously to expand the Council’s program. 





and efficiency. 


e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. 





FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginning business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 





GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 


will assure you of a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for maximum production 






Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 





Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 





“SJACS” Hammermill 


To prevent fires and damage 
to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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While this expansion will not come to 
fruition until the crop year beginning 
Aug. 1, 1957, it is our great immediate 
hope to more aggressively meet the 
challenge of our competitors. 

Crushers are a vital factor in the 
success of this undertaking. The extent 
of your participation, just as the ex- 
tent of participation of the other seg- 
ments of the industry, will determine 
its success. While your financial con- 
tribution is highly important, your in- 
fluence with ginners and farmers is 
essential. The expanded program needs 
the crushers, and the crushers need the 
hard-hitting research and promotion the 
expansion of the Council’s operation 
will bring into being. 

I have mentioned the expansion of 
the Council’s program in order to re- 
late it to a proposal I wish to make— 
a proposal that needs to be considered 
seriously by all segments of the indus- 
try. I make it knowing that we have 
made great progress and that fine work 
is being done in government and private 
research laboratories, and in our textile 
schools and textile mills. I make it, how- 
ever, knowing too that we must con- 
tinually plan for the future. We cannot 
think in terms of today alone, or even 
tomorrow alone. We must think now and 
plan now of and for the day after to- 
morrow. 

If the cotton industry is to meet the 
threat to its existence that is posed by 
the growing imbalance with the syn- 
thetics in research and promotion, if the 
cotton industry is to insure its long- 
range future, it seems to me that it 
must build a fund large enough to be 
more nearly adequate to cotton’s fu- 
ture as well as its present needs. When 
it comes into being, the Council’s ex- 
vanded program, therefore, will be the 
base from which we can plan and move 
intelligently. That program will make 
possible the guidance and development- 
al work the effective use of much larg- 
er research possible and _ promotion 
funds must have. 


e What Cotton Should Do — I, there- 
fore, am proposing that cotton farmers 
begin thinking about paying into an in- 
dustry fund $1 to $1.50 for each bale 
produced. With an average 12-million- 
bale crop this would yield $12 million 
to $18 million for work on cotton and 
cottonseed problems. Admittedly, $12 
million is but a start toward matching 
the money that is being spent by pro- 
ducers of man-made fibers; but $12 
million is enough to get into a really 
effective program of research and pro- 
motion. With $12 million effectively 
used, we would see results, and I feel 
sure that, with the results obtained, the 
industry would subsequently move to 
enlarge its self-financed program. 

In no other way can I envision that 
over the long pull we will be able to 
give cotton a truly adequate research 
program. In no other way can I see how 
we are to hold and expand our markets, 
to utilize effectively our land and cap- 
ital investments, and to be assured of a 
prosperous cotton economy in this na- 
tion. 

It is not a new idea for farmers to 
invest in their future in this way. In 
the Mississippi Delta where I live, we 
must protect our lands from the floods 
of the Mississippi River. For many, 
many years, we paid for these levees 
through deductions apportioned by the 
size of the farmers’ crops. In my levee 
district, cotton farmers paid $1 per 
bale each year, and they paid this dollar 
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per bale over a period of 50 years, 
many of which never saw the price of 
cotton rise above 10 cents per pound. 

The threat to the cotton industry pro- 
vided by the Mississippi River was no 
more real, and of not nearly so perma- 
nent a nature as is the threat now facing 
the cotton farmer—the threat that his 
means of livelihood will be swept away 
by the onrushing flood of synthetic fi- 
ber production. If Mississippi Delta 
farmers could pay $1 a bale out of $50 
when yields per acre were less than 
half what they are now, certainly farm- 
ers can afford $1 a bale today out of 
the $160 and more that they receive. 

And how could such a fund be collect- 
ed? There are several possibilities, of 
course, all of which must be carefully 
studied. In this connection, you will re- 
call a resolution adopted in Biloxi by 
the Council delegates as a part of the 
organization’s comprehensive cotton pro- 
gram. This resolution reads as follows, 
and I quote, that the Council .. . “seek 
to develop a long range program to fi- 
nance from private sources research and 
promotion in amounts adequate to make 
cotton fully competitive with synthetic 
fibers and other competing materials.” 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
make sure that we find exactly the 
right answer to the question of financ- 
ing such a program as I envision, and 
the industry should pursue it vigorous- 
ly until the right answer is found. 

As many of you know, a bill recently 
has been introduced in the Congress 
which incorporates the idea of a great- 
ly expanded industry fund for research 
and promotion. This bill, as I understand 
it, would have the farmers vote a levy 
on themselves when they vote on pro- 
duction controls each year. This is one 
method at which the industry will be 
looking. But whether we come out with 
this method of financing or some other, 
we can all agree that the time for half 
measures is past. 

If this cotton industry of our is going 
to survive, we must unite our resources 
and take positive steps to build a re- 
search program far beyond what we 
now have. We have our choice of re- 
search or recession. Without research, 
we can only look forward to a declining 
annual cotton production, to 10 million, 
eight million, six million bales over the 
course of the next few decades. With 
an imaginative, intelligently directed re- 
search program we should see our mar- 
ket expand from its present total of 
11 million to 12 million bales, on up to 
15—yes, to 20 million bales in the course 
of the next several decades. 

We have an option. What shall it be? 
Research, or recession? 


Higher Yields Repay Cost 


Of Land Improvements 


High cotton yields repaid in two years 
the $50 per acre Phil Thompson spent 
to level his land and line his ditches 
with concrete, “Arizona Farmer-Ranch- 
man” reports. 

On 300 aeres eof land, he made two 
bales per acre in 1953. In 1954, the land 
was in barley, then plowed and fallowed. 
He then averaged 2.6 bales per acre on 
200 acres of the land which he put in 
cotton in 1955. 


@ R. J. HODGES, JR., who has 
been assistant Extension agronomist in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
was transferred to College Station June 
1 as agronomist. 
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© Two Groups Organize 


Soybean Council 


FORMATION of the Soybean Council 
of America, nationwide non-profit com- 
modity group, has been completed with 
the election of officers from a joint 
committee of the American Soybean 
Association and Natnonal Soybean 
Processors’ Association, the founding 
organizations. 

Officers of the organization, incor- 
porated in Illinois, are: Howard L. 
Roach, Plainfield, Iowa, president; Da- 
vid G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, vice- 
president; R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, 
secretary; Albert Dimond, Lovington, 
Ill., treasurer; and George M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, exectutive director. 

“The new organization is designed to 
do the promotional, educational and re- 
search work both domestic and foreign 
which faces the soybean industry,” 
stated the joint committee on complet- 
ing the organization. 

“The Council is an endeavor on the 
part of soybean producers, handlers and 
processors to promote both domestic and 
export markets for soybean products 
and soybeans in order to continue to 
keep the crop from becoming in surplus 
and demoralizing the market as has 
happened to many other farm crops. 

“Potential markets are immense be- 
cause soybeans are a leading source of 
fats and proteins, two food items which 
are still in world shortage,” stated the 
committee. “But these markets must be 
developed and promoted if we are to 
continue to expand soybean acreage as 
we have in the past without eventually 
piling up a surplus and ruining the 
crop.” 

First undertaking of the Council will 
be a trip to Europe by Strayer to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a market de- 
velopment project for soybean products 
in Western Europe similar to one on 
soybeans already in operation in Japan 
and sponsored by the American Soybean 
Association. Strayer flew to Europe last 
week. his trip is being sponsored jointly 
by the American Soybean Association 
and the Soybean Council of America. 

Other early activities of the Council 
may include similar promotional work in 
Asia and South America; grants and as- 
sistance to research projects in the 

S.; and a drive to remove unfair 
legislative restrictions on mellorine, a 
frozen dessert that includes soybean 
and other vegetable oils. 

The organization will be financed by 
purely voluntary contributions from 
producers of 10 cents per 100 bushels 
($1.50 per carlot) on all soybeans sold. 
Soybean processors will serve as the re- 
ceiving agency for the contributions. 
Actual contributions will start Sept. 1 
on 1956 crop soybeans and will apply 
to all sales of soybeans made after 
July 15. 

Operations of the new Soybean Coun- 
cil will be patterned after the National 
Livestock and Meat Board which pro- 
motes meat products. 


More Milk Production 


Another large increase in milk pro- 
duction this year over the previous year 
is seen by USDA as a result of the rise 
in average production per cow. Total 
milk production may be 3.5 billion 
pounds larger than in 1955 and five 
billion more than in 1954. 
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BVD’s Celebrating 
Eightieth Year 


BVD’S, the cotton garment 
which became a national by-word, 
are celebrating their  eightieth 
birthday. Since 1876, says the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, the firm 
has used 750,000 bales of cotton 
in men’s and boys’ underwear. To- 
day B.V.D. Co. makes conventional 
shorts and undershirts, and soon 
will have produced 1.5 billion gar- 
ments since it started. 

And, the company declares, it 
intends to remain firmly wedded 
to cotton as the material out- 
standingly suited for undershirts 
and shorts, no matter what “mar- 
vels” may spring from the test 
tubes of future chemists. 











Industry Members Approve 
New Linters Standards 


Grade standards for cotton linters 
have been approved by representatives 
of the linters industry and will be the 
basis for official classification in 1956- 
57. 
Effective July 1, USDA points out, 
grade and staple will be designated 
separately in official cotton linters 
classification. Official staple guides for 
use in determining staple of linters also 
were approved by industry members 
meeting with USDA officials in Wash- 
ington. 

Guide samples for staples are avail- 
able for $1 each and grade boxes are 
available at $5 per box, for each grade, 
from USDA. Prices are f.o.b., Wash- 
ington. 


Soil Bank Payment Rates 
For Peanuts Announced 


Soil bank payment rates on peanuts 
have been announced by USDA, but 
farmers are cautioned against acting 
until they have an agreement with the 
local ASC committee. 

Established peanut producers will in 
general be able to earn payments, for 
participating in the acreage reserve, 
which will be determined by multiplying 
a base unit rate of three cents per 
pound by the yield established for the 
farm (and the land placed in the re- 
serve) by the county ASC committee. 

Producers of Virginia and Valencia 
type peanuts, however, will not be elig- 
ible to participate in the 1956 crop acre- 
age reserve because acreage allotments 
for these types of peanuts were increas- 
ed for 1956. 


Sunflower Estimate Lower 


The USDA estimate of Argentina’s 
sunflower seed volume available for 
crushing this season now is 700,000 tons. 
This compares with an earlier forecast 
of 800,000. Adverse weather caused the 
reduction. 


@ MISS ELIZABETH PINCK- 
NEY, granddaughter of P. T. Piekney, 
crusher at Tiptonville, Tenn., was mar- 
ried June 7 in Memphis to JAMES 
REGINALD MORETON, JR. 
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© Flame Will Control 


Morning Glories 


FLAME CULTIVATION may be the 
best answer to the problem of controlling 
morning glories in cotton, says Ted 
Welchert, Arizona Extension agricul- 
tural engineer. 

Improvements in both machinery and 
application methods of flame cultivation 
have given consistently good results in 
Arizona weed control experiments dur- 
ing the past few years. However, grow- 
ers must keep in mind that flame culti- 
vation is primarily a mid-season control 
for tender, broadleaved weeds, Welchert 
points out. 

One notable improvement is the use 
of flat burners on the cultivator. These 
are staggered on the rig so the flame 
doesn’t strike a cotton plant on both 
sides at the same time. With proper 
burner angle and application rates, 
tests showed 90 percent control of an- 
nual broadleaved weeds in the row. 

Where broadleaved weed infestations 
are bad, an application of CMU for 
late season control may be used. A self- 
propelled high-clearance sprayer with a 
mechanical agitator is recommended for 
this application. 

Don’t use flame cultivation too early 
in the season. Cotton plants should be 
about 10 inches high so the flame doesn’t 
damage them. With proper flame oper- 


ation, no reduction in yield has been 
experienced. 

There are some disadvantages to 
flaming, the Arizonan added. Large 


collections of dry grasses or debris may 
result in a field fire. Summer rains may 
keep equipment out of fields during the 
most critical mid-season control period. 
And, initial investment and cost of op- 
eration are other factors. Flaming is 
usually done along with mechanical cul- 
tivation. 


Fertilizer Consumption 
Shows Slight Decline 


U.S. fertilizer consumption in calen- 
dar year 1955 was only 1.3 percent be- 
low the 1954 record high of 20,579,026 
tons. National Plant Food Institute says 
the 1955 volume of 20,416,410 tons prob- 
ably represents an increase in actual 
plant food consumption, because of 
higher average analysis. 

The only significant increase was in 
the Western States where 1955 figures 
were up 12.7 percent over 1954. Smaller 
increases in 1955 over 1954 occurred in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
South Atlantic areas. 

Fertilizer consumption in six states 
continues to exceed one million tons 
and accounts for more than a third of 
the total U.S. consumption: North Car- 
olina, traditionally the leader, 1,791,258 
tons; Florida, 1,450,101 tons; Georgia, 
1,299,654 tons; Indiana, 1,099,942 tons; 
Ohio, 1,088,467 tons; and Alabama, 
1,039,160 tons. 

Percentagewise, New Mexico showed 
the greatest 1955 gain over 1954, 21.8 
percent. 


@ ROY MORRIS has_ been 
elected new president of Farmers’ Union 
Cooperative Gin, Elk City, Okla. MOR- 
RIS fills the position formerly held by 
LELAND SMITH. M. E. LONG has been 
named manager. The position was form- 
erly held by RALPH THOMAS. 
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West Germany To Import 
More Oilseeds and Oils 


Forecasts of imports during 1956 into 
Western Germany indicate that pur- 
chases of oilseeds and vegetable oils 
might increase further at the expense of 
lard and marine oil imports, says USDA. 
The German oil-milling industry recent- 
ly stated that it expects to process dur- 
ing 1956 about five to 10 percent more 
oilseeds than the 1.1 million short tons 
processed in 1955. 

West Germany’s foreign trade in fats 
and oils (excluding butter and slaugh- 
ter fats) in 1955 increased considera- 
bly from 1954. Imports totalling 1.7 
million tons increased 13 percent and 
exports at 122,490 tons increased 25 
percent. The total share of the U.S. as 
a supplier went from 19 percent in 1954 
to 29 percent in 1955. 


As in earlier years, most of the im- 
ports of oilseeds, fats and oils were 
used for the production of margarine. 
Following market trends, imports of 
margarine raw material increased from 
766,000 tons, oil equivalent basis, in 
1954 to about 826,700 tons in 1955. 

Oilseeds continued to be of major im- 
portance in regards to imports in the 
fats and oils category. Soybeans, copra 
and palm kernels were the principal 
items, accounting for 85 percent of the 
total imports. The main supplier was 
the U.S., which shipped three-fourths 
of the soybeans. Copra came mainly 
from the Philippines and palm kernels 
from Nigeria. 

Major items in the vegeable oil im- 





ports were: linseed oil—Argentina and 
the U.S.; palm oil—Belgian Congo and 
Indonesia; peanut oil—India; and cot- 
tonseed oil—the U.S. and Belgium. 
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1955-56 Charges for Ginning, Methods 
Of Harvesting and Related Data 


COTTON GROWERS of the U.S. paid an average of $12.75 
per bale for ginning and wrapping the average 500-pound 
bale of upland cotton in the 1955-56 season, USDA estimates. 
This compared with $12.83 per bale in 1954-55. 

Charges for bagging and ties averaged $3.69 per bale this 
season, or about 29 percent of the total charge. By states, 
average ginning charges ranged from $9.08 per standard- 
weight bale in Alabama to $17.05 in Missouri. Average 
charges were practically unchanged from last season in Georgia, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, and Texas; and 
were from 16 to 63 cents lower per bale in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Charges were higher in 1955-56 than in 1954-55 in Alabama, 
Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, and Tennessee, but these increases 
were relatively small except in Arizona. At roller gins, charges 
for ginning and wrapping the 1955 American-Egyptian crop 
of about 41,460 bales averaged $21.27 per 500-pound bale as 
against an average of $20.24 per bale for the 1954 crop. This 
increase was due mainly to higher rates at some gins and 
smaller proportions of hand-picked cotton. 


e Methods of Harvesting.—For the Belt as a whole, 54 per- 
cent of the 1955 crop was hand-picked, 23 percent was hand- 
snapped, 17 percent was machine-picked, and 6 percent was 
machine-stripped. Most of the cotton was harvested by hand- 
picking in all states except California, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Hand-snapping was the predominant method only in Texas and 
Oklahoma, where about three-fifths and three-fourths, respec- 
tively, of the crop was harvested in this manner. About two- 
thirds of the California crop was machine-picked as was 39 
percent of Arizona production. In 1955-56, use of machine 


pickers increased significantly in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
New Mexico as compared with previous seasons. Mechanical 
stripping was confined chiefly to the Southwest where about 
one-fifth of both Texas and Oklahoma production was _ har- 
vested by machine strippers. 


e Pounds of Seed Cotton Per Bale.—A standard weight bale 
of upland cotton in 1955-56 required 1,381 pounds of hand- 
picked seed cotton, 1,489 pounds when machine-picked, 1,934 
pounds if hand-snapped, and 2,284 pounds when machine- 
stripped. This season 1,453 pounds of hand-picked American- 
Egyptian seed cotton provided a 500-pound gross-weight bale 
as against 1,552 pounds in 1954-55 and 1,759 pounds in 1953-54. 


e Purchase of Cotton by Ginners.—Growers disposed of only 
19 percent of the 1955-56 crop by sale to ginners in contrast 
to 27 percent in 1954-55. This was caused by the larger pro- 
portion of cotton marketed through the government loan 
program this season as compared with the previous season. 


e Selected Services.—Average charges in 1955-56 by public 
storage establishments of 70 cents per bale for receiving and 
43 cents per bale per month for storage were about unchanged 
from the previous season. Charges for standard density and 
high density compression this season were $1.20 and $1.46 per 
bale, respectively, a reduction of 11 and 6 cents per bale, re- 
spectively, from charges prevailing during the previous season. 
As in 1954-55, average charges for compression and most 
other warehousing services at plants located in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee were again 
reduced in 1955-56. 


Average charges for ginning upland cotton, average charges for selected services incident to marketing, 
and related information, by states, season 1955-56 


Item Ariz. Ark. Calif. Fla. 


Charges for Ginning and 
Wrapping Upland Cotton: 


Total charge per 500-pound 
gross-weight bale, dollars *12.75 
Charge per bale for bagging 

and ties when assessed 

separately, dollars 


Method of Harvesting: 


Hand-picked, percent 
Hand-snapped, percent 
Machine-picked, percent 
Machine-stripped, percent 


Weight of Seed Cotton per 
500-pound Bale: 


Hand-picked, 
Hand-snapped, 
Machine-picked, 
Machine-stripped, 


Proportion of Production Purchased 
from Growers by Ginners: 


1,381 (3) 1,403 
1,934 (3) 1,989 
1,489 (3) 1,476 
2,284 (3) (4) 


pounds 
pounds 

pounds 
pounds 


Purchased as seed 
cotton, percent 
Purchased as baled 
lint, percent 


Charges for Warehousing 
and Related Services: 


Charge per bale for receiving 
cotton at public cotton storage 
establishments, cents 

Charge per bale per month 
for storage**, cents 


Charge per bale for compressing 
cotton to 


Standard density, dollars 
High density, dollars 


1.20 1.60 -82 
1.46 +28 1.70 1.07 


Ga. La. 


Miss. Mo. N. Mex. N.C. Okla. 


10.48 9.60 11.86 


3.30 3. 3.06 3.89 


* Includes separate charges for drying seed cotton or for use of lint cleaners. 


(2) Less than 0.5 percent. ; 
(3) Seed cotton customarily not weighed. 
(4) Insignificant proportion of cotton harvested by this method. 


(5) Insufficient data. 


** Approximately 86 percent of storage firms included insurance in this storage charge. 
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® Cellulose Bulletin Is 


Issued by Buckeye 


CELLULOSE is the subject of an at- 
tractive publication which has been is- 
sued by Buckeye, “first in cellulose.” 

Production of cellulose pulp from cot- 
ton linters at the Memphis plant and of 
cellulose pulp from pine at the firm’s 
plant at Foley, Fla., and other Buckeye 
operations in the cellulose field are de- 
scribed and pictured in the publication. 
Buckeye, the publication points out, is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Procter 
& Gamble Co. 


Cotton Wives Give Show 


For Fresno Hospital 


The Fresno Cotton Wives Auxiliary 
sold more than 1,000 tickets for a morn- 
ing coffee and fashion show which was 
held Wednesday, June 6, as a _ benefit 
for the Fresno Community Hospital. 

The garden of the Paul Ellis home was 
converted into a living room with gar- 
den furniture and parasol covered ta- 
bles. 

Mrs. Lawrence A. Young was the 
general chairman of the benefit, assist- 
ed by Mrs. A. T. Mann, fashion show; 
Mrs. Geo. Cavanagh, food; and Mrs. 
William Burns, properties. 

Alternating at the coffee serving ta- 
bles were Mmes. E. J. Cecil, Harry S. 
Baker, C. L. Clancy, J. E. O’Neill, Zach 
Felder, Thomas Avent, Leon Peters and 
William Davis, Jr. 

Mrs. A. Kirby Sabin, Jr., is the aux- 
iliary president. 


Canada Increases Oilseeds 


Canadian oilseed acreage, principally 
flaxseed and rapeseed, will be expanded 
considerably this year, unofficial re- 
ports to USDA indicate. The oilseeds 
will be planted in districts where the 
cold, wet spring prevented planting of 
wheat. 


Injured in Mill Accident 


George Falls, Planters Manufacturing 
Co., Clarksdale, Miss., was painfully in- 
jured in an accident at the oil mill on 
June 8. 








First 1956 U.S. Bale 
Arrives June 8 


For the second year in a row, 
June 8 was the date of the arrival 
of the nation’s first bale of cotton 
from a new crop. G. A. Bingham 
and Bill Burke brought the first 
1956 bale to Harlingen, Texas, at 
4:23 p.m., nosing out Ray Bar- 
nick, a winner in previous years. 
Official weight of the first bale 
was 477 pounds and officials of 
the contest, which will provide at 
least $2,500 to the growers, certi- 
fied that all rules were observed. 











Argentine Lint Crop Shows 
Decline for Second Time 


Argentina’s cotton crop has declined 
for the second consectuitve year, USDA 
reports. Heavy March-April rains re- 
duced the 1955-56 crop to about 460,000 
bales. This compares with 520,000 in 
1954-55 and 635,000 in 1953-54. The new 
crop’s quality also is reported to have 
been damaged. 

Exports of Argentine cotton will be 
negligible this season, USDA predicts. 
Exports were 125,000 bales in 1954-55 
and 225,000 in 1953-54. 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Planning Tour of Mills 


Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association has announced plans for a 
mill tour July 22-25 as guests of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president, has sent mem- 
bers of the ginners’ organization a 
blank, asking them to list promptly the 
number of persons from each gin who 
will make the tour. 

While plans are tentative, the tour in 
general will leave July 22 from Memphis 
and go on airconditioned buses to Birm- 
ingham. Monday and Tuesday will be 
spent visiting mills and the group will 
return to Memphis on Wednesday, July 
25. 


K. S. Quisenberry to Direct 


Crop Research in USDA 


Dr. Karl S. Quisenberry has been 
named to succeed Dr. A. H. Moseman 
as director of crops research in USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, effective 
July 1. Dr. Marion W. Parker will re- 


place Doctor Quisenberry as assistant 
director. 
Doctor Moseman, who has directed 


USDA research in crop production since 
November 1953, is resigning to accept 
a position with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion as associate director for agricul- 
tural programs. 

Doctor Quisenberry has served as as- 
sistant to Doctor Moseman for the past 
five years, first as assistant chief of 
USDA’s former Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, and since late 1953 as assist- 
ant director of crops research in the 
Agricultural Research Service. He will 
assume responsibility for the planning 
and development of research in the field 
crops, horticultural crops, and entomol- 
ogy research branches of the Service. 
A major part of this work concerns re- 
search conducted in close cooperation 
with state experiment stations through- 
out the country. 

Doctor Parker, head of weed investi- 
gations in the Field Crops Research 
Branch, has been appointed to succeed 
Doctor Quisenberry as assistant direc- 
tor. Dr. H. L. Haller, also an assistant 
director of crops research, will continue 
in his present position, in which he de- 
votes major attention to research on 
pesticide chemicals and relationships be- 
tween the Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice and industrial organizations con- 
cerned with insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides, and related chemicals. 


Dr. E. E. Hartwig Honored 


For Soybean Research 


Dr. E. E. Hartwig, Delta Branch Sta- 
tion, Stoneville, Miss., has received 
USDA’s Superior Service Award for his 
work in soybean breeding. Instrumental 
in the development of Lee, Dorman and 
Jackson soybeans, he is recognized as an 
authority on soybeans; and has contrib- 
uted many articles to publications, in- 
cluding The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. 
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EDGAR L. McVICKER 


For Oklahoma Work 





Ginners, Crushers 
Select McVicker 


@ NEW EXECUTIVE for two 
groups was raised on farm and 
has had wide experience. 


Edgar L. McVicker has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association and Oklahoma 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, with 
headquarters at 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

He succeeds J. D. Fleming, Jr., whose 
resignation, effective June 15, was an- 
nounced earlier in The Press. Fleming 
is joining the farm equipment division 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
at Milwaukee. 

McVicker was raised in Roger Mills 
County and was active in agricultural 
work as a 4-H Club boy. He won five 
trips to the American Royal Livestock 
Show and went to the National 4-H 
Congress. He graduated in 1941 from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College and served 
in the U.S. Army. 

His experience in agricultural work 
has included serving as an agricultural 
teacher in the veterans’ agricultural 
training program and work with the 
Soil Conservation Service. While in col- 
lege, he served two terms as state rep- 
resentative from Roger Mills County. 

He was with the Washita Valley 
Flood Prevention Program at the time 
of his appointment to his new position, 
and was living in Chickasha. He is a 
director of the Oklahoma A. & M. Form- 
er Students’ Association. He owns a 
cotton farm in Jackson County. 

Mrs. MecVicker is the former Jessie 
Polk of Holdenville, who also was ac- 
tive in 4-H Club programs and served 
as a home demonstration agent. They 
have two children: J. Robert, seven 
years old; and Vicki Lou, who is two. 


g@ J. R. BILLINGTON is now 
superintendent of the Oklahoma Irriga- 
tion Experiment Station at Lake Altus. 
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New Cooperative Council 


Formed in New Mexico 


Fifty representatives of New Mexico 
cooperatives have organized a New 
Mexico Cooperative Council. Charter 
for the Council was approved at a spe- 
cial meeting held during the two-day 
short course for directors and managers 
of state cooperatives at New Mexico 
A. & M. College. The Council will be a 
non-stock, non-profit, educational or- 
ganization which will deal with non- 
operating problems. 

Incorporators of the new Council are 
James Cole, Berino farmer; Earl 
Stutts of the Farmers Cooperative As- 
sociation, House; Grover Blanton of the 
Deming Vegetable Cooperative; E. O. 
Moore, Dexter, president, Roswell Pro- 
duction Credit Association; and W. P. 
Thorpe, Las Cruces, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of the Farm 
Credit District of Wichita. 

Officers and a temporary board of di- 
rectors for the new organization will be 
announced in the near future. 


Ranges Poor in Southwest 
And Texas Cattle Thin 


Range and livestock conditions in most 
of the Western Range States are fairly 
good at the beginning of summer, 
USDA reports, but are poor in West 
Texas and parts of Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and some other states. 

Much of Texas has critically poor 
range conditions, with the June 1 status 
of range feed the worst on _ record. 
USDA says many cattle are thin in 
West Texas and sales have been heavy 
as hopes for summer grass fade. Ewes 
and lambs are in only fair condition in 
the Texas major sheep area. 


1955 Cotton Supplement 
Published by Council 


The utilization research division of the 
National Cotton Council of America has 
released a supplement to “Cotton Counts 
Its Customers.” Because of industry’s re- 
quests for 1955 data, the bulletin was 
issued, but it contains only preliminary 
estimates. Final estimates for 1955 will 
be published in a future edition. 

Cotton consumption in the largest end 
uses in 1955 in 478-pound net weight 
bales was: 

1. Men’s 563,000 
bales. 

2. Sheets, 540,000. 

3. Drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
529,000. 

4. Men’s and boys’ trousers, 512,000. 

5. Automobile uses, 364,000. 

6. Towels, 361,000. 

7. Men’s and boys’ underwear, 310,000. 

8. Women’s, misses’ and juniors’ dress- 
es, 310,000. 

9. Rugs and carpets, 289,000. 

10. Bags, 221,000. 

An estimated 897,010 bales of cotton 
were consumed in uses not included 
in the report. Total domestic mill con- 
sumption of raw cotton was 9,125,130. 

Additional information may be found 
in the supplement, available from the 
Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


and_ boys’ shirts, 


Western Cotton Bulletin 


“Western Cotton Production — 1956 
Research Roundup” is the title of a 
booklet published cooperatively by 
Southwest Five-State Cotton Growers’ 
Association, Arizona Cotton Growers’ 
Association and National Cotton Coun- 
cil. Research information that was pre- 
sented at the 1956 Western Cotton 
Production Conference in Phoenix is 
summarized in the publication. 





Gordon and Kutner Open Office in Dallas 


GORDON-KUTNER CO. is the name of a new firm, handling vegetable oils and 
meals, organized in Dallas by B. W. Z. Gordon and William H. Kutner, both widely 
known in the oilseeds processing industry. Offices are at 800 Burt Building and the 
telephone number is Prospect 4221. Shown entering their new office door are Ben 
Gordon on the left and Bill Kutner on the right. 
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e White House Does Deciding — The 
unpublished background of what went 
on in Washington just ahead of the an- 
nouncement of the soil bank program 
details may be more significant than 
the announcement revealed. 

The inner hassel over how the $1.2 
billion voted for the soil bank is to be 
spent supplied new evidence that major 
agricultural policy decisions are being 
made at the White House, by someone 
with more political savvy than Secre- 
tary Benson. 

On at least two previous occasions 
this year the President reversed high 
policy decisions already announced by 
Benson. The first was the adoption of 
the soil bank as an Administration ob- 
jective. USDA had turned thumbs down 
on it in letters to congressmen. 

The second reversal was on price sup- 
port levels for this year. Eisenhower 
raised supports for several crops over 
what Benson had announced. He, in ef- 
fect, restrained Benson from making 
full use of the flexible price support 
program. 

Congress, in passing the new farm 
law, left soil bank administration de- 
tails pretty much up to Benson. After 
Ike signed the law Benson decided to 
make a major policy speech about the 
soil bank. Early last week he made that 
speech in Wisconsin. 

The speech was prepared by his chief 
economic advisor, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary Donald Paarlberg, who has been 
in hot water frequently because of his 
attitude toward farmers. It was ap- 
proved by Undersecretary True D. 
Morse, and then by Benson. It was not 
cleared at the White House. 

In that speech Benson emphasized 
that the soil bank was intended mainly 


to reduce surpluses, and not to pump 
income into farmers’ pockets, nor as 
drouth relief,/flood relief or crop in- 


surance. “I intend,” he said, “to see to 
it that the nation gets a dollar’s worth 
of surplus reduction, or soil conserva- 
tion, for every dollar spent.” 

The effect was to rule out the putting 
of any land on which low yields this 
vear are threatened into the soil bank. 
Democrats, led by House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Harold Cooley, 
immediately squawked to the press and 
directed angry letters to Benson. 

Cooley called attention to a provision 
in the law which states that farmers 
shall have the right to put their land 
into the bank this year “whether or not 
planted to the production of 1956 crops.” 
That means, he said, that a farmer did 
not have to have a good crop on the 
land, and turn it under, in order to 
qualify for acreage reserve payments. 

Republican congressmen took a more 
direct route. Led by Senator Frank 
Carlson and Representative Clifford 
Hope, both of Kansas, they headed for 
the White House to make their displeas- 
ure known. Assistant to the President, 
Governor Adams, immediately put in a 
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“stop order” on 
provisions. 

The White House called for the pro- 
posed USDA announcement and revised 
it before returning it to the Depart- 
ment. In effect, the announcement issued 
by USDA on Friday reversed the policy 
statement by Benson on Tuesday. 

The only USDA explanation was by 
Morse, who said the Department under- 
stood the soil bank better on Friday 
than it had on Tuesday. 

The result very probably will be that 


issuance of soil bank 


the White House now will insist that 
Benson clear major policy decisions 
ahead of their release. Too, it raised 


renewed speculation on how long Benson 
will continue as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 





e Cotton Benefits Small The acreage 
reserve program is expected to be of 
little value, generally, to cotton farmers 
this year. It sets up two levels of pay- 
ments to growers on the 1956 crop. 

If a farmer underplanted his 1956 al- 
lotment in anticipation of putting some 
of his acreage in the soil bank he can 
collect at the rate of 15 cents a pound 
times the normal yield on the land taken 
out, providing it is not less than two 
acres or 10 percent of his allotment, 
whichever is the larger. 

If, however, he already has planted 
his crop he can destroy a part of it and 
get payments at the rate of 15 cents a 
pound times the appraised prospective 
yield or the normal yield, whichever is 
the smaller. But, Benson specified that 
the payment shall, in no event, be less 
than $6 an acre. 

The plow-under must be prior to the 
date of maturity of the crop. The final 
date generally is June 30, but exceptions 
may be ordered by the county Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Committee. 

The maximum amount of reduction 
which any farmer can make is half of 
his allotment or 10 acres, whichever is 
the larger. The minimum is 10 percent 
of the allotment or two acres, whichever 
is the larger. 

Other crops on which acreage reserve 
payment will be offered this year are 
corn in the commercial area, wheat, rice, 
and most types of tobacco and peanuts. 

The White House announcement of 
at least a token payment for plowing 
under a crop where prospective yields 
are either low or non-existent, takes 
some of the Democratic heat off of Ben- 
son. 

But it still leaves many of his critics 
unsatisfied with the $6 an acre payment 
rate. They charge that Benson is being 
too conservative in spending the $750 
million available for the acreage reserve 
compliance. 


@MR. AND MRS. JACK 
FOSTER (he’s with Robinson-Adams 
Co., Dallas) welcomed a daughter into 
their family on June 9. 
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Carolinas Crushers 
(Continued from Page 22) 


of the North Carolina Association, 
opened the convention and called upon 
all segments of agriculture to believe 
in cotton and the future of cotton in the 
Southeast. President Bridgers feels that 
the solution to a lot of cotton’s prob- 
lems can be found through research. 

Jim Thigpen, USDA, Washington, dis- 
cussed the fats and oils situation. He 
said, “As of today, we have about as 
close a demand-supply situation as one 
could expect.” In viewing the domes- 
tic and world production of fats and 
oils, Thigpen pointed out that “we will 
not have any suprplus of fats and oils 
of any consequence in the 
the world as of Oct. 1, 1956.” / 
same time, he pointed out that the U.S. 
is dependent on world markets for oil 
since production is 20 to 25 percent in 
excess of domestic consumption. 

Walter B. Petravage, manager, bus- 
iness relations department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., Washington, 
pointed out to the convention the need 
for establishing a better understanding 
of American business on the part of the 
general public. Petravage feels that the 
matter of profits is the most basic thing 
misunderstood about business. 

He discussed several ways in which 
individual businessmen can go about 
getting the true facts of their business 
over to their employees as well as the 
public. 

Mrs. Betty Vaiden Williams, Raleigh, 
N.C., entertained the group at the an- 
nual banquet with ballads representa- 
tive of all areas of the Carolinas. 


e Final Session — R. M. Hughes, Greer, 
S.C., presided for W. McD. Jones, South 
Carolina president, on Tuesday morning 
and recognized the contributions of E. 
H. Lawton, as 1955-56 president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 

“Seed Certification—A Task For All” 
for the topic of an address by R. H. 
Garrison, president, International Crop 
Improvement Association, Clemson Col- 
lege, S.C. Garrison said: “Certification 
is the best guarantee of getting the 
tvpe and pedigree of the seed you want.” 
He went on to discuss the steps taken 
in seed certification work so as to main- 
tain purity and germination. Garrison 
called upon all agricultural groups to 
help in the task of certification and 
pointed out how cottonseed crushers and 
ginners were in a position to help with 
the certification and use of good cot- 
tonseed by farmers. 

J. C. Lynd, personnel training direc- 
tor. Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc.. Greenvelle, 
S.C., addressed the convention on “The 
Art of Getting Along with People.” 





Texas Ginners Plan 
Richmond Meeting 


District 10 of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association will meet at Fort 
Bend Country Club, Richmond, for 
a luncheon on June 27. This is 
the third of the district ginners’ 
meetings held in the state recent- 
ly, and dates for others will be 
announced soon by Ed H. Bush, 
executive vice-president of the 
Association. 
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Elected at Convention 


Beckham Will Head 


Tristates Group 


@ SUPERINTENDENTS vote to 
meet in Memphis next year. 
Gaulding and Southall are 
named vice-presidents. 

























Tristates Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association named O. M. Beckham, Os- 
ceola Products Co., Osceola, Ark., pres- 
ident at its annual convention, June 6-7- 










8, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. E. E. Kressenberg, 
Chickasaw Oil Mill, Memphis, is re- 







tiring president. 

E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., Jackson, Miss., was elected first 
vice-president; and Harry Southall, 
Union Oil Co., Bunkie, La., second vice- 
president. Roy Castillow, Southern Cot- . , 
ton Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., was re- happen,” the superintendents were told 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. by R. H. Parrish, American Mutual Lia- 
Castillow re-elected corresponding sec- ility Insurance Co., New Orleans, in an 











O. M. BECKHAM E. A.GAULDING 






Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, was 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. B. C. Lundy, Greenville Oil 








retary. The nominating committee con- 24dress pointing out that anything Works, Greenville, Miss., was general 
sisted of Woodson Campbell, Hollandale that reduces accidents lowers produc- convention chairman. 
Cotton Oil Mill, Hollandale, Miss., and ton costs. 






John W. Dunning, V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, discussed Expeller 
operations and screw press operations 
were discussed by A. E. Burner, French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Entertainment features enjoyed by 
the superintendents and their guests in- 
cluded a_ reception, seafood jamboree 
and dancing, ladies’ bingo party and 
brunch, ladies’ luncheon and the annual 
banquet and dance. Children attending 


E. S. Lyle, Dyersburg Oil Mill, 
burg, Tenn. 

The convention approved a recommen- 
dation that the 1957 annual meeting 
be held at the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
phis, June 5-6-7. 

Jack Tennent, superintendent, Gales- 
burg Soya Products Co., Galesburg, 
Ill., discussed the solvent processing of 
soybeans and control of products at the 
opening business session of the 1956 


Dyers- New Product 
ATLANTIC HAS NEW LINE 
ALL-STEEL BUILDINGS 


Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, has in- 
troduced a complete new line of all- 
steel, prefabricated buildings. To be 
manufactured and sold under the trade 
name, “Dixisteel,’’ the buildings are en- 
gineered to individual requirements for 
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convention. 

Recent developments 
were reviewed by E. 
USDA’s Southern Regional 
Laboratory in New Orleans. 

E. S. Lyle led a discussion period fol- 
lowing each address. 

“Accidents are caused; they don’t just 


in oil milling 
Gastrock of 
Research 


were guests at a special party and pic- 
ture show. 

The program committee consisted of 
W. E. Hassler, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Memphis; Cecil Wamble, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station; E. S. Lyle; and 
N. L. Pugh, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Newport, Ark. E. H. Tenent, Woodson- 








Cecil Crow displays the 
electrically controlled 
SEED-O-METER. 


Cotton Scale Repairs. 


P. O. Box 3092 





Seed-0-Meter 


A new device for continuous automatic 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Immediate Delivery 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, Sampling Knives, and 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


for 
Gins 


e Re- 
e Takes the guesswork 


e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 


Phone 2-7111 
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maximum use, according to J. D. Mur- 
phy, manager of the company’s steel 
building department. 

Murphy stated that the new Dixisteel 
rigid-frame buildings feature “post-free 
interiors, strong weather-tight covering 
and quick, economical expansion.” He 
added that the rigid-frame construction 
leaves the entire floor area free of in- 
terior columns, making the buildings 
exceptionally well suited to warehouse 
or manufacturing use. 

The Dixisteel line contains 18 stand- 
ard models, and is designed so that the 
completed buildings can be virtually any 
width, length or height. Side walls range 
from 10 feet to 14 feet high and widths 
range from 30 feet to 70 feet. Building 
lengths can be any multiple of 20 feet 
and any multiple of standard widths. 

Supplementing the rigid-frame build- 
ings, Atlantic Steel also offers two 
models of all-steel shelter units, and 10 
roof systems consisting of prefabricated 
triangular or bowstring trusses. 

Dixisteel buildings are distributed 
through authorized dealers in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida. J. W. 
Dennis, Montgomery, is district manager 
of the Alabama-Tennessee territory, and 
H. G. Hunt, Orlando, is district manager 
of the Florida-South Georgia territory. 


@ ED LIPSCOMB, director of 
public relations, National Cotton Council, 
represented the public relations profes- 
sion at a June 12 meeting called by 
President Eisenhower in Washington to 
study the possibilities of better people- 
to-people contacts throughout the world. 
Leaders in 30 fields of activities were 
invited to the meeting. 
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Every day more men 
(and their wives) , 
are discovering the qualities that make this type of cotton 
one of the most popular for men’s sportswear and underwear. 
Woven from medium staple length cotton,* knitwear fits as 
comfortably as a second skin. It “gives” with every 
movement, is shrink-resistant and stays soft to the touch. 
' Knitwear is the right wear for any weather. 
It’s warm in cold weather, yet even on the warmest days 
it gives you air-conditioned comfort because it quickly 
ee absorbs and evaporates perspiration. 
And, of course, wives like knitwear because 
it’s so easy to wash, quick to dry, requires no 
ironing and stays white through repeated launderings. 
Little wonder then that more wives are buying knitwear; 
more men are wearing knitwear. 


}*MEMO TO COTTON GROWERS 
Quantities of 1-1/32” through 1-3/32” staple go into the 
production of knitwear. In fact, the demand for these 
lengths has increased until it makes up about 
two-thirds of the total demand for all lengths. 


Are you producing a DEMAND i 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO, cincoeronaren) 


HOUSTON * ATLANTA «© MEMPHIS * BOSTON * LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 


Mrs. Tucker's SHORTENING ¢ SALAD OiL e@ Meadolake MARGARINE © Paymaster FEEDS * SEEDS © Sunny Southland FEEDS 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.06. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. 20” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie 
St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—French 4 high 85” cooker, 40” steam 
jacketed rings, top gears run in oil, excellent con- 
dition (also two extra intermediate rings). One 
set 5 high 48” rolls, excellent condition. 12 iron 
frame linters 141-saws, Carver safety breast, steel 
head brushes, permanent magnets and other oil 
mill equipment.—J. E. Lipscomb, Box 716, Green- 
ville, S.C. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE— Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 158 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz. Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


Speed 


Type Speed 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 720 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 900 
Sq. Cage 900 
Sq. Cage 900 
Slipring 1200 
Slipring 900 
Sq. Cage 1200 
Sq. Cage 900 
Sq. Cage 1806 
Slipring 1200 
Slipring 900 
Cage 1200 
Cage 1800 
Cage 1800 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 
Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 


LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 5-6348 GArfield 38-6587 





. e 

Gin Equipment for Sale 
FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE65-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 Cen-Tennial gins, $250 each. 
Special Mitchell Super units, 66” units, completely 
rebuilt, $750 each. Hardwicke-Etter short stroke 
tramper, complete with charge box, $500. Lum- 
mus iron bound steel, one-story down-packing 
tramper, $1250. Cen-Tennial tramper, $550. Con- 
tinental ram and casing, $150. 144-M BTU Hard- 
wicke-Etter burner, $50. 1-M Mitchell burner, 
$400. No. 30 Mitchell vaporizer, $200. Complete 
8-80 Continental gins with FEC Mitchell feeders, 
Mitchell steel conveyor distributor, 6-cylinder 
horizontal Murray steel cleaner, 100 h.p. Fair- 
banks diesel, 1-M Mitchell burner, one Mitchell 
Jem-bo, Continental condenser, two-story iron 
bound press, unloader fan, all transitions items 
complete, $4500. A real buy for someone who 
wants to get in the gin business cheap. Priced to 
move.—Wonder State Manufacturing Company, 
Paragould, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—AIl or any part of one complete late- 
model, all-steel 4-80 gin, consisting of 4-80 glass 
front Murray gins. 4-80 special standard V-drive 
Mitchells. 4-80 submerged lint flue. 4-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter conveyor distributor. One 6-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter airline cleaner. One 16-shelf Hard- 
wicke-Etter tower drier, fan and burner. One 
5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in No. 1 
cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter 3-way bypass. One 
14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. One 5-cylinder 
V-drive No. 2 cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter side 
discharge condenser. One Cameron ballbearing 
tramper. One Hardwicke-Etter up-packing press. 
One set Hardwicke-Etter seed scales. Two retor 
lifts. One MM butane or natural gas engine. Fans 
on V-drive, all transmissions, etc. This is an extra 
good, clean gin at a bargain.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 4-80 Murray gin, Super Chief 
Mitchell feeder, Mitchell heater with 24-shelf drier, 
Murray bur machine.—Box RX, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 


Texas. 


FOR SALE in Southeast area 1955, 5-90 gin, all 
steel building, completely equipped, ginning 3,000 
bales per year at $11.70 per 500 pounds. 2,500 bale 
capacity approved warehouse. Terms if desired. 
Write Box EV, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas, for full 
particulars. 


FOR SALE—One set Howe 34’ scales. Gins: 1-90 
Murray Safety, 7-90 Gullett, 1-80 Lummus 1949 
model, glass front double mote, 3-80 Continental 
Model C brush, 6-80 Murray glass front loose roll 
dump, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with loose 
roll boxes and glass fronts, 5-70 Continental 
Model C brush with 30 fronts, 5-70 Lummus auto- 
matic all-steel ball-bearing picker rollers. Lint 
cleaners: 2-80 saw 1949 Continental. Driers: One 
Murray big reel, four 4-trough 1951 model Conti- 
nental with burners, 5-80 Mitchell, two Lummus 
thermo cleaners. Bur machines: 1-10’ all-steel 
Continental with 45 feet of 14” overflow conveyor, 
one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ steel and one wood. Air- 
line cleaners:One 4-cylinder V-drive Stacy, one 
6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter. Cleaners: One 8-cylin- 
der Stacy with hot air attachments, one Hard- 
wicke-Etter 7-cylinder blow-in type, one 5-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in type, one 5-cyl- 
inder V-drive No. 2 Hardwicke-Etter, 2 Conti- 
nental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel. Huller-cleaner- 
feeders: 5-60” V-drive Super Mitchells, 5-66” 
V-drive Special Standard Mitchells, 5-66” 
Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after-cleaner, 
5-70 Lummus MEF. Condensers: 1-72” Murray 
down-discharge, 1-60” Continental all-steel side- 
discharge. Separators: 4-72” Murrays, 2 Conti- 
nentals, 1 Stacy. Pumps: 2 Lummus. Miscellane- 
ous items: 1 Hardwicke-Etter burner, various 
size fans, one double 30” Murray fan, two saw 
drums for 14’ Lummus bur machine, one rock 
and boll catcher, 5-70 Lummus change valve hop- 
pers, 1-72” Murray vacuum, 1-52” Murray Vacu- 
um, 4-72” Murray cleaning cylinder with bearings. 
Engines: One L3000 Le Roi, one 280 h.p. Le Roi, 
one MM Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p., 6- 
eylinder. Electric motors: Sizes from 3 to 150 h.p., 
440 volt.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 
4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—4-80 gin well located, newly repaired, 
ready to go. Cotton looking fine. Recent rain. 
Price and terms reasonable. Write Owner, Box 
186, Kaufman, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Gin building, any size. Seed houses 
and cotton houses. All-steel, bolted section com- 
plete, erected on your foundation. Save as much 
as 20%. Call Moorman Steel, CA5-2832, Hutchins, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—Two 90” dust collectors on 2” pipe 
stands, one 76” new dust collector and one 24” 
45-degree Ell.—Thrall Cooperative Gin Company, 
Thrall, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Gins: Several Continental 80-saw 
Model C air blast with 30 fronts and late model 
80-saw Murrays with roll dumps and glass fronts. 
Extracting feeders: Standard and Super Mitchells 
in 60” and 66” lengths. One 5-80 Mitchell conveyor 
distributor. One 43”, 6-cylinder Stacy and one 9- 
cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven steel 
cleaners. One 48” Type C Lummus and one 72” 
Continental steel separators. One 10’ all steel 
Hardwicke-Etter late model bur machines with 
intake and return conveyors and troughs. Beau- 
mier, Continental and Murray press pumps. Mur- 
ray and Cameron steel trampers. 10, 20, 40 and 
100 h.p. electric motors with starters and one 12- 
cylinder MM gas engine. One-half, one and 1%- 
million BTU heaters. One cottonseed sterilizer for 
butane operation, complete with 5 h.p. motor and 
chain drive and recording clock. One 34’ x 9’ by 
20-ton Howe truck scale with concrete deck, in 
excellent condition. New Phelps fans, Government 
type tower driers, V-belts and fasteners and hund- 
reds of other excellent items for your machinery 
or supply needs. For your largest, oldest and most 
reliable source of used and reconditioned gin ma- 
chinery, contact us. Qualified graduate engineer 
to assist you with any of your machinery problems 
at no obligation. Call us regarding any machinery 
or complete plants you have for sale or trade.- 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tele- 
phones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One 50”, 5-cylinder incline Hard- 
wicke-Etter cleaner. New bearings and housing, 
completely reconditioned and painted.—Kimbell 
Gin, Box 456, Phone 3371, Earth, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Four 66” Mitchell feeders, used on 
2257 bales since complete overhaul. Contact Gary 
Weaver, Farmers Cooperative Gin, Box 54, Enochs, 
Texas. Phone 2240, Morton, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One Stacy 10’ steel bur extractor ; 
one Stacy 6-cylinder steel incline cleaner; Hard- 
wicke-Etter 6-cylinder air line cleaner; one Con- 
tinental 10’ steel bur machine; one Continental 
50”, 5-cylinder steel cleaner; 5-80 saw Continental 
air blast gins; 4-80 saw Continental brush gins; 
5-80 saw Murray gins; one set 22’ Howe pit type 
scales with steel stringers; one Murray late type 
dropper ; one Murray steel cleaner, 6-cylinder; one 
Murray press pump; 2-100 h.p. electric motors. 
Many other items of good used gin and oil mill 
machinery. Write us for your requirements.— 
Trinity Machinery Company, P. . Box 215, 
Irving, Texas. Dallas telephone STerling 3925. 





FOR SALE—Practically new prefabricated steel 
gin building, 107’ long x 30’ wide x 24’ high with 
26’ section raised to 32’ complete with doors, win- 
dows and ventilators.—-Box OB, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—Four Continental feeder cleaners, 
four X cleaners Model E. Double V-belt drive.— 
Planters Gin Company, Phone 6501 or 5031, Halls, 
Tennessee. 





FOR SALE—Up-packing Paragon press with 
pump and all equipment, Model 30 fronts and four 
mantels with practically new saws for Continental 
eighty-saw gins.—Parker Gin Company, Telephone 
2-5291, Sylacauga, Alabama. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—Used double box, down-stroke, hy- 
draulic baling press, complete with pump, con- 
trols, etc. Will take immediate delivery.—Peabody 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Georgia. 





WANT to buy, sell or trade. Need 36” Carver 
“Perfection” huller. Have to sell: 3 stands Carver 
141 saw linters with condensers, extra saw cyl- 
inder, Bauer Bros. Separating unit, Carver H & S 
separator, 24” attrition mill with motors.—Texas 


with option to buy at close of season. Location no 
object as long as season does not start before 
September 1.—Santa Maria Gin Co., Santa Maria, 
Texas. 





WANTED—For immediate delivery, one used 12 
or 14 shelf tower drier with 14%4-M B.T.U. burner, 
fans and piping.—Phone or write Bob Bourne, 
P. O. Box 182, Phone 184-J, Prentiss, Miss. 
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Personnel Ads Cheaper Weed Control Japanese Textile Society 


—_ J _ 
POSITION WANTED—Experienced man _ with Sought om Arkansas Issues Publication 


practical background in oil milling and engineer- Arkansas Experiment Station made The Textile Machinery Society of 
aa on ng ow aya tle for Position. dias wise a survey to determine the costs of Japan has published Vol. 1, No. 2 of the 
age mill, sell chemical or processing equipment. chemical and flame control of weeds in “Journal of the Textile Machinery So- 
Box DA, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. cotton. Flame cultivation cost less per ciety of Japan.” The Journal is in Eng- 
Box 1066, Dalles, Tense. machine acre than either pre- or post- lish and contains articles and treatises 
WANTED—Cotton ginner. Must be experienced, emergence chemical control in these of international interest taken from the 
pred pn lone on ae be a old; studies. However, the extent to which Society’s monthly Japanese publication. 
continue thea December in West Texas —F. R, flame cultivation can be substituted for It is a semi-annual publication, with a 
Keene Gin Co., Lyford, Texas. = — + gon a on — 6 of $3. Subscriptions 
ee a physical limitations and effectiveness shou go to the Textile Machinery 
EXCELLENT POSITION open for man who can other than on cost alone, the report Society of Japan, 28, 2-Bancho, Namba 





















qualify as all-around gin manager; English lang- ; . A . " 
uage necessary—prefer a man who speaks both points out. Shinchi, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan. 
Spanish and English. Location, La Paz, Mexico, Copies of bulletin 569, “Costs of Chem- 

> q arsfie ‘ali i P “ , - : x . - 

no ee i ee Cee ical and Flame Control of Weeds in @ R. E. CLARK is now man- 
WANTED—A good ginner for all year around job. Cotton,” can be obtained from the Ar- ager of Lacoma Gin Co. at Edinburg, 
Must be capable of assuming a lot of responsi- kansas Experiment Station. Texas. 





bility. Have big, new four-room house and utilities 
furnished—Contact E. J. Selfcik, Phone 5-2726, 
Tulia, Texas. 









Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—Power Units: 51 h.p. Le Roi, $50; 
70 h.p. Le Roi, $850; 139 h.p. Le Roi, $1350; 
130 hp.. International, $950; 160 h.p. G.M.C., 
$2750; Twin GMC 671-12103, 260 h.p., $6,000. 400 
h.p. Le Roi, $7500.—Wonder State Manufacturing 
Company, Paragould, Arkansas. 





















FOR SALE—One V-12 L3000, 400 h.p. Le Roi 
butane engine; one V-8, 280 h.p. Le Roi engine; 
two twin six MM, 210 h.p. butane engines; two 
6-cylinder MM 240 h.p. butane engines; several 
7%, 10, 20 and 30 h.p., 220-440 volt electric 
motors and starters.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 












FOR SALE—1-100 h.p. gin motor, 900 rpm, slip 
ring, with oil switch, grids and controller, re- 
built and in first class condition. Price $900 at 
our warehouse.—Durant Armature Works, 111 
South Second Avenue, Durant, Okla. 















FOR SALE—35 h.p. high pressure boiler, 150 Ib. 
pressure test. Bargain.—W. D. Waddle, Route 1, 
Greenville, Texas. 









e Big Cotton Operator 


Subject of Feature 


PAUL B. CROUTHERS, Missouri 
Bootheel farmer who is a leading cot- 
ton producer, was the subject of a re- 























cent feature article in the “Memphis 
Commercial Appeal.” iA 
Crouthers now has about 4,800 acres ginner and grower profit more when cotton is 
of ae and —. sold gee ir i ys) the upgraded as a result of better cleaning. With a Moss Lint 
to $300 cor aunts ee ee er oe Cleaner you can expect higher prices for the Moss im- 
At the peak of his cotton operations, proves all cotton —a full grade or more. Cotton is 
before current acreage restrictions, combed, cleaned and bloomed as never before! Because 
Crouthers owned 45 tractors and nine of it’s outstanding performance, plus its low first-cost. 
mechanical cotton pickers. In 1952 and ease of installation and economy of operation, a Moss is 
1953 his payroll during fall months eo host! o% - er fi 
was $38,000 weekly, and he employed e best investment you can make for increasing profits 
as many as 1,000 persons. through better cleaning. Get the facts — write now for 
His present properties include seven complete information. 





mechanical pickers and 36 tractors, in- 
cluding four heavy Caterpillars. He 
will have 1,547 acres of cotton this sea- 


son. His livestock holdings include 
1,700 hogs, 500 cattle, 25 horses and 30 
Shetland ponies. od 


COLONEL HARRY P. NEW- LINT CLEA NER C0. 


se 
TON, USDA, for a number of years at 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 



















tory until transferred to Washington, 3116 Main Street 1132 S. Third Street Third Street & Ave. O 
has retired and now lives at De Bory, Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tennessee Lubbock, Texas 
Fla. 
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Tribute Paid to Industry 
(Continued from Page 24) 


kiss of the Prince of Modern Science to 
bring into life and power as the first 
and fairest of all that Royal sisterhood 
who have made the name of this fair 
Southland the symbol of agricultural 
plenty and commercial prosperity in ev- 
ery land where flies the American Flag. 

“It is not improbable that cotton-seed 
oil as food and cotton-seed cake as feed 
in some crude form were known to that 
all-wise people, the Chinese, many hun- 
dreds of years ago, and I have, myself, 
with emotions of mixed awe and amuse- 


ment, watched in Trans-Caspian Asia 
the slow and laborious operations of 
cotton seed oil mills, whose products 


from the same spot, had in years ago, 
it is claimed, fed the armies of that 
great Alexander of Macedon when he 
had marched Eastward to fulfill his 
dream of world conquest in the over- 
throw of the great Tartar Emperor, 
Genghis Kahn. But these curiously prim- 
itive mills, whose power was a camel 
or buffalo, whose press the hollowed 
stump of a tree, and the product of a 
hard day’s work was less than a gallon 
of black and rancid oil, bear little re- 
lation to the industry of today, other 
than to give one more evidence of the 
everlasting truth of the wise man’s ut- 
terance: There is no new thing under 
the sun. 

“For it is to the inventive genius and 
commercial energy of our own South, 
almost, if not entirely, unaided by out- 
side talent or foreign capital, that the 
world owes the present magnificent 
proportions of the great cotton seed 
industry. Unfortunately, the actual be- 
ginning of the industry is still a matter 
of some uncertainty. But however that 
may be, it is an established fact that 
cotton oil had been made in commercial 
quantities at more than two or three 
places in the South before the beginning 
of the Civil War. With the industrial 
prosperity that followed the cessation 
of hostilities, the new industry immed- 
iately began to assume important pro- 
portions. A small mill, which before the 
war had been located at Natchez, Miss., 
by Henri Martin, a Frenchman, was 
moved to New Orleans and given new 
life and importance by Mr. Paul Aldige, 
who was soon joined by his accomplish- 
ed son, Jules Aldige, to whose broad 
and progressive genius, more perhaps 
than to any other one cause, is due the 
rapid introduction of cotton oil into 
foreign markets. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by the building of two other mills 
at New Orleans, two at Memphis and one 
each at Natchez, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and 
Nashville and Jackson, Tenn. By this 
time the business had become a fixed 
industrial fact, and though still almost 
unknown at home, the cake and meal 
had taken high rank as feed stuff 
abroad, and were recognized articles of 
export, while the oil disappeared into 
some capacious but mysterious channel. 

“But products of such real excellence 





mw Brief . . . and to the Point 


JACK D. TOWERY, textile engi- 
neer, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, in an address at the 1956 
Cotton Research Congress, empha- 
sized the necessity for maintaining 
cotton quality. He said, in part: 
“Mills are spending a lot of money 
to test cotton before buying and using 
it. The reputation that an area 
achieves, whether good or bad, is not 
quickly forgotten. It behooves : 
(us) to work toward achieving the 
maximum in fiber properties under 
all conditions.” 





Meantime, under the shrewd tuelage of 
the German Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, strengthened by the experi- 
ence of Scotch and English feeders, 
America, first in New England, and 
last of all in the South itself, began to 
appreciate the high value of meal and 
cake as cattle feeds and fertilizing ma- 
terials, and thus the markets were 
broadened, the demand assured, and 
the industry started upon the path of 
permanent success. 

“He would be a bold man who would 
predict what the end of this develop- 
ment will be. Nearly one thousand mills 
and refineries now cover the whole 
South, and the cotton oil mill is today 
as well recognized as a feature of in- 
dustrial development in every southern 
town or hamlet as is the gin house or 
the village store. Cotton oil no longer 
masquerades under assumed names or 
shyly leans upon some other ingredient 
to give it welcome anywhere, but proud- 
ly asserts without fear of dispute, its 


superiority over all cooking fats of 
either animal or vegetable origin, and 
as such is gladly given place on the 
tables of the most fastidious every- 
where. Cotton-seed meal has long ago 
grown too valuable to be considered by 
the fertilizer manufacturer as_ within 
his attainment, and leaving to _ its 
coarser part and to the hull the humbler 
duty as the best stock food on earth, is 
now unquestionably given first place as 
nature’s last and best addition to the 
list of human foods. 

“What this, the latest development 
of this wonderful material means to the 
industrial development of all the world 
and the prosperity of the South, it is 
impossible to predict. That it offers, at 
a time when the scarcity of human food 
is already a question claiming the seri- 
ous care of the world’s best thinkers, 
a new, healthful, pure and nutritious 
material of great value, is already 
proven. That in its purity, ease of di- 
gestion and high protein value, may 
be found a curative agent for many of 
the world’s gravest ills, there is good 
reason to hope. And when it is remem- 
bered that all this is not in a product 
of far-away lands, but in a well-known 
and already grown crop, adapted to our 
lands and familiar to our labor, and 
above all one in which our own match- 
less and beloved South holds, and al- 
ways will hold, a natural monopoly, it 
should be a matter of grateful and pa- 
triotic thankfulness to every man and 
woman of Southern blood,” the author 
concluded. 

Dick Doughtie also has a reproduc- 
tion of the original constitution and 
by-laws of the Interstate Association as 
published in 1898. The reproduction was 
made and distributed by National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association at_ its 


forty-fourth annual convention in New 
Orleans in 1940. 





Stauffer and Corn States Sign Agreement 





PICTURED are officials of Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, and Corn States 
Hybrid Service, Des Moines, Iowa, signing an agreement appointing Corn States 
service and sales agents of Stauffer’s seed protectants, including Captan seed 
treater, east of the Rockies. The principals said this arrangement creates “an effec- 
tive combination of the extensive agricultural research facilities maintained by 
Stauffer and the marketing and technical service resources of the Corn States 
organization. Stauffer has major research centers at Los Altos, Richmond and Tor- 
rance in California, and Chauncey, N.Y.; Corn States has resident field specialists 
in 22 agricultural areas. Left to right in the picture are Robert Wolfe, partner, 
Corn States; John H. Kennedy, Stauffer Eastern agricultural sales manager; John 
Spence, partner, Corn States; and Daniel J. Keating, vice-president and general 
manager, Stauffer agricultural chemicals division. 


could not, in the nature of things, re- 
main long unknown in the markets of 
the world. Searching congressional 
investigation about this time disclosing 
the fact that much of what the people 
had been buying as ‘pure leaf lard,’ 
was, in reality, the purer and better, 
but less known cotton oil, at once forced 
the manufacturers into an honesty that 
they had not had the boldness to as- 
sume, and taught the consumers the 
value and healthfulness of the product. 
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RAYMOND KING, holding the cotton stalk, is shown with a few of the 75 gin- 
ners who attended recent cotton production meetings at Lubbock Cotton Oil Co. 


Oil Mill's 


Program 


IS HELPING COTTON | 


Growers and Ginners 


@ RAYMOND KING at Lubbock is providing timely, practical 
information for gins to use in improving efficiency and econ- 
omy of production and growing the cotton buyers want. 





OTTON PRODUCTION in the Plains 

area of West Texas is getting lots 

of help from the activities of Raymond 

King, a former West Texas County 

agent who has been associated with 

Lubbock Cotton Oil Co. for several 
years. 

King’s interest in working with farm- 
ers and in efficient, economical cotton 
production caused him to start a pro- 
gram with ginners and farmers that is 
proving of wide usefulness in the terri- 
tory served by his firm. 

Sound production practices are stress- 
ed by King in meetings which he holds 
with ginners and key farmers—giving 
these leaders information which they 
can pass on to other growers. Among 
the things that King is emphasizing in 
his discussions at the meetings, and in 
the material which he distributes, are 
the following: 

1. Early season insect control. 

2. Good irrigation practices. 

3. Use of good seed. 

4. Maintaining soil fertility. 

5. Proper harvesting. 

6. Growing and handling cotton to 
meet the requirements of consuming 
mills. 

“Raymond is doing very good work, 
and has already had about 20 insect 
control meetings this season,” Dixon 
White, manager of the mill, commented. 
“More than ever, his theme is producing 
quality cotton which spinners want and 
ean use, and also conserving our limited 
water supply.” 

King’s activities this season began 
during National Cotton Week, when he 
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appeared before a joint meeting of the 
Lions and Rotary Clubs at Seagraves, 
Texas, which was attended by many 
ginners and farmers. Two recent meet- 
ings at the oil mill in Lubbock were at- 
tended by about 75 ginners. 

Many of the meetings are held at 


gins, usually at night, so that it is con- 
venient for cotton growers to attend. 

Ginners, agricultural workers, pro- 
ducers and others who are familiar with 
the program are high in their praise of 
the work that Raymond King is doing, 
and believe that it is proving of much 
value to the cotton industry and to the 
oil mill for which he works. They are 
convinced that similar programs of local 
activity would be of much value in many 
other oil mill and gin communities. 


New York Cotton Exchange 


Elects New Officials 


The New York Cotton Exchange an- 
nounces the election of Malcom J. Rog- 
ers as its new president. Elected vice- 
president is William K. Love, Jr., of 
Anderson, Clayton & Fleming. John 
M. Williams of Royce & Co. was re- 
elected treasurer. Those elected to the 
board of managers are: 

Harry B. Anderson of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Alfred Em- 
mert of Dan River Mills, Inc.; Alfred 
Boedtker of Volkart Brothers Co.; Ber- 
nard J. Conlin of B. J. Conlin & Co.; 
Tinney C. Figgatt, New York City; Ed- 
mund W. Fitzgerald of H. Hentz & Co.; 
Clayton B. Jones, Jr., New York City; 
Frank J. Knell, New York City; John 
D. Miller, Jr., of Robert Moore & Co.; 
Nathaniel H. Morison, Jr., of N. H. 
Morison; Hugh E. Paine of Abbott, 
Proctor & Paine; Joseph M. Sauer, New 
York City; Gustave I. Toleson of Geo. 
H. McFadden & Bro.; Alden H. Vose 
of Kohlmever & Co.; and Edward J. 
Wade of Wade Bros. & Co. 

All members of the board of managers 
are incumbents and were re-elected. The 
new officials of the Exchange took of- 
fice June 7, for a one-year term. 





Buckeye Employee Dies 


John H. Thomason, Sr., yard fore- 
man for Buckeye Cotton Oil Mills at 
Memphis, died recently. He was to have 
retired in August after 27 years with 
the firm. 








FOR METERING 5,000 cfh or a MILLION 


R-C plur-ability 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Packed into every Roots-Connersville Posi- 
tive Displacement Gas Meter are important 
values which mean 
up, they give you accuracy unmatched by 
any other type—that endures over many 
years of use. Maintenance is practically un- 
known, with no vanes, valves, or small parts. 
Compactness saves space and foundation 
cost. Capacities, pressures and overload abil- 
ity fit your most exacting needs. Wherever 
you need to measure gas from 5,000 cfh toa 
million, you can trust the staying qualities 
of R-C Positive Displacement Meters. Ask for 


“plur-ability.” Summed 


details in Bulletin M-152. 





1255 Carolina Ave., C 
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Scenes at Recent American Cotton 
Congress at Lubbock 


SCENES at the recent 1956 American Cotton 
Congress, held at Lubbock under the sponsorship 
of the Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas and 
cooperating groups, are shown on this page. The 
seventeenth annual Congress was attended by 
more than 500 persons and presented a program 
of addresses by industry leaders and entertain- 
ment that was widely praised. Details of the pro- 
gram were reported June 2 in The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press. The text of an address at the Con- 
gress by Lamar Fleming, Jr., Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., is published in this issue. 


@ TOP PHOTO shows, left to right, F. Marion 
Rhodes, USDA, and M. Earl Heard, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., two speakers on the program, 
discussing plans with two Lubbock leaders—W. O. 
Fortenberry, president, Plains Cotton Growers; 
and Roy Forkner, vice-president, Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 


® SECOND FROM TOP are Jack Stoneham, Dal- 
las, president, Texas Cotton Association; Burris 
C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general chairman for the 
Congress; and Winston Lovelace, Loving, N.M., 
secretary-treasurer of New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and president of the National 
Ginners’ Association. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP are some of the local 
leaders who acted as hosts to the Congress: Roy 
Davis, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill; Dr. Harold 
D. Loden, Paymaster Farms of Andersen, Clayton 
& Co.; Earl Hobbs, ginner at nearby New Deal; 
and Dixon White, Lubbock Cotton Oil Co. 


@ BOTTOM, LEFT picture shows Dr. M. K. 
Horne, National Cotton Council, and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Marvin L. McLain, Con- 
gress guest speakers, being greeted by Ed H. 
Bush, Dallas, executive vice-president, Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association. 


=# BOTTOM, RIGHT PHOTO is of a visiting Okla- 
homa crushers, J. S. Morrison of Chickasha, as he 
chatted with Wilmer Smith, cotton producer and 
president of Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock. 
Three of these photos are published through 
courtesy of Jack Creel, Lubbock. 








The Price of Supports 
I 
(Continued from Page 14) 


high-cost production were an _ induce- 
ment to expanded or new cotton pro- 
duction wherever conditions were favor- 
able to use of the new methods, equip- 
ment, and materials, and thus favorable 
to high production per man, which is 
almost synonymous with low cost of 
production. It must have been attrac- 
tive; for how else can we explain the 
tremendous tempo of agricultural de- 
velonment the last two decades on these 
High Plains, in the Western Valleys, 
and in the Mississippi Delta. 

But there was a price to be paid for 
it. Price supports that make the ex- 
tension of cotton production as attrac- 
tive as it has been, drive the expanding 
production faster than the growth of 
demand; and they stimulate accelera- 
tion of production of susbstitutes, like 
rayon and forms of paper and plastic 
that can substitute for cotton goods. 


e The Right of Real Estate—When this 
unpleasant truth no longer could be 
avoided, the question was whether to 
drop the support prices to levels that 
would temper the extension of cotton 
production,—or to continue the high 
supports and make everyone cut down 
his production, as mills might go on 
short-time operation. The latter course 
was adopted and the attempt was made 
to cut production by making all Amer- 
ican cotton growers reduce their cotton 
acreages in approximately uniform 
proportion. This was a very serious de- 
cision; because it introduced into our 
theory of government for the first time 
the medieval principle that a piece of 
land has a right, the right to an acre- 
age allotment, and that this new right 
of a piece of land can cancel the right 
of a young man to buy another piece 
of land and grow what he sees fit on 
it. It created a “Right of Real Estate,” 
superior to the right of man. If you 
want to see the acme of this new ab- 
surdity, pay a visit to Kentucky and 
inquire about the price of two adjoin- 
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ing tracts, one of which has a precious 
tobacco allotment. 

Experience thus far indicates that 
curtailing acreage and curtailing pro- 
duction are very different things. Farm- 
ers seem to have learned to do miracles 
through intensive cultivation of less 
acres; and I suspect they haven’t shown 
their best at this yet. 

But this is not the worst of it. Not- 
withstanding the miraculous increases 
in production per acre, we are finding 
that curtailments of acreage below the 
expanse appropriate to the investment 
in land, equipment, and human beings 
bring about increases in unit cost of 
production that make all our farms 
high in their production costs, even the 
most efficient of them. Thus it has be- 
come all the more difficult for our cot- 
ton to compete with other materials and 
with foreign cottons, for the simple 
reason that we deliberately have in- 
creased our production cost. 

hen we made the decision for regi- 
mented curtailment of acreage, we in- 
flicted it upon every cotton grower 
within the U.S., willing or unwilling; 
but we could not and cannot inflict it on 
cotton growers elsewhere. In fact, if a 
Texas boy wants to, he can go to almost 
any country along the Thirtieth Meri- 
dian North or South and plant as many 
acres of cotton as he wishes, just so 
that he does so outside these free Unit- 
ed States. 


e We Encouraged Foreigners — So of 
course our price supports have acceler- 
ated cotton growing in other countries. 

The foreign grower sells his cotton. 
He has to. He sells it to mills which 
spin it, because his governments do not 
take it off his hands through price-sup- 
port programs. Some foreign govern- 
ments have tried; but their chips ran out. 

Our growers sell to domestic mills 
and to our government at our supported 
prices. They also sell annually between 
a million and two million bales which 
our government substantially donates 
abroad through the International Co- 
operation Administration, and the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954. Otherwise the 
growers have sold little cotton for ex- 
port during the last two seasons: be- 
cause the government has paid them 
more than foreign importers had to pav 
foreign exporters when buying for real 
cash. So, more and more we are growing 
cotton to sell it to the government. 

We will wind up this summer with 
14.5 million bales carryover in this 
country. The stocks and pipelines abroad 
are unprecedentedly low—so low as to 
impair end-use consumption. 

Prices of foreign cottons had not 
been low compared to ours’ between 
1950, when we subjected our exports 
to rationed quotas, and March, 1955. In- 
deed, our export restrictions and the 
Korea Boom had caused fabulous nrices 
abroad, which had been a great factor 
in the acceleration of expansion of for- 
eign cotton production and had caused 
us to export 5.5 million bales in 1951- 
1952, after the suspension of our export 
quotas and before the impulse to for- 
eign production bore fruit in available 
baleage. 


e Cut-Price Plan Advocated — In the 
winter of 1954-55, agitation developed 
for disposal of our surplus cotton by 
selling it at cut prices for export, while 
still maintaining a high price level here 
through government supports. Advo- 
cates of this hoped it would force sales 
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abroad to an extent that would bring 
the U.S. surplus down to moderate di- 
mensions, so that we could continue the 
high price support policy that had 
created the surplus and also get rid of, 
or ease up on, our severe restrictions 
on acreage. Further objectives were to 
take away the price incentive of for- 
eign expansion,—or to force foreign 
contraction, — or to put the foreign 
grower out of business,—the degree of 
moderation or ruthlessness varying from 
person to person. 

Numerous objections were raised. One 
was that fire sales abroad would not be 
a fundamental cure for U.S. surpluses, 
and that they can be cured fundament- 
ally by no means except a decline in 
price everywhere, including in the U.S., 
such as to diminish incentives here and 
everywhere to expansion of cotton pro- 
duction and check encroachments of 
rayon and paper, and to encourage 
greater end-use here and everywhere,— 
particularly in the U.S. market, which 
is our greatest market and the market 
of greatest buying power. 

Another objection was that it would 
put our cotton mills at a disadvantage 
compared to foreign mills in cotton 
costs, to the detriment of their substan- 
tial export business in textiles and of 
their competitive position in the home 
market. It would be costly for American 
consumers and taxpayers. It would be 
“dumping,” a practice which we long 
have branded as unfair. It would re- 
verse and frustrate the great efforts we 
have made to promote cooperation 
among nations in the interest of liberal- 
ized, fair, and expanding trade. It would 
injure our relations with other peoples. 

The advocates’ rejoinder to this last 
objection was that our exports would be 
sold only at “world-competitive prices,” 
and that no one should complain of 
that. But who would make those prices 
in a season that starts with no large 
stocks anywhere except a 12 million 
bale stock in the hands of one govern- 
ment, and with that government di- 
rected to sell it abroad as fast as pos- 
sible? 

The objection of the cotton-cost dis- 


advantage to our American mills could 
not be denied. It was coped with in an 
unexpected way. The dumping advo- 
cates and representatives of the mills 
combined in supporting legislation to 
direct the government to sell the sur- 
plus for export at cut prices and to im- 
pose quotas on imports of cotton tex- 
tiles to prevent any drastic increase in 
imports of them. Of course, import 
quotas are the most effective means of 
limiting foreign competition in a home 
market, but it remains to be seen 
whether a government, which has been 
dedicated to world-wide discontinuance 
of this means of protection, can be per- 
suaded or compelled to go along with 
the proposition. 

News of the agitation for dumping 
threw fright into the foreign mill men, 
who therefore cut their buying to a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and the owners of 
foreign cottons, who began a rat-race 
to liquidate ahead of the holocaust. For- 
eign prices, which had been about even 
with ours a year ago in March, dropped 
to eight cents below ours within a few 
months. Such is the power of talk, fear, 
and uncertainty, -— which sorrowfully 
still are our bedfellows. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate, 
just before it recessed last summer, 
providing for cut-price export sales of 
cotton and for import quotas on textiles. 
It had no immediate prospects of enact- 
ment; but it served as a pressure-lever 
to extract an Administrative announce- 
ment in August that a million bales of 
CCC stocks of 15/16 inch and shorter 
would be offered in January and the 
following six months for export at 
“somewhat below” the prices of CCC 
cotton for domestic use. This announce- 
ment intensified the fears and uncer- 
tainty. 

In January the CCC sale for export 
began. Bids were accepted at 25% cents 
for Middling 15/16 inch at ports, which 
was eight cents below the loan rate and 
10 cents below the price for CCC sales 
for domestic use. Some of us third grad- 
ers got a lesson in semantics—‘some- 
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D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil. 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils... the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials... the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America 
— go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


EARL HEARD, West Point Manu- 
facturing Co. authority on cotton, 
stressed the importance of avoid- 
ing too much heating and machin- 
ing of cotton in his remarks at the 
1956 American Cotton Congress. 
His comments, of interest to all 
ginners, were as follows: 

“Over-machining and excessive heat- 
ing are two very damaging causes of 
poor quality today. 

“Gin machinery manufacturers are 
alert to this situation and are doing 
everything in their power to produce 
good machinery, to instruct the gin own- 
er and operator in its most efficient 
use. The gin industry has for the past 
several years conducted gin operator 
schools in various sections of the coun- 
try at considerable expense. However, 
all this effort and money will be to no 
avail if the farmer continually main- 
tains pressure on the ginner to gin his 
cotton quickly and regardless of what 
the condition of the cotton might be. 
This philosophy must be reversed and 
the pressure must be a positive pressure 
to gin the cotton slowly with a mini- 
mum of heat, and to prepare the best 
possible sample. Who can do it? Whose 
responsibility is it? Yours—the cotton 
farmer.” 





what below” evidently means 10 cents a 
pound, or about 30 percent. 


The million bales were sold in two 
months instead of seven months, at 
average prices wel! above 25% cents. 


The rapidity of the sale is prima facie 
evidence that they could have brought 
a higher price. Those of us who have 
merchandised this cotton know this to 
be true. 

I am sure this program—the original 
announcement of it, the uncertainties 
from August to January, and the au- 
gury of further gimcracks for the fu- 
ture—have reduced our 1955-56 exports 
materially, instead of increasing them. 

In Congress this winter, a bitter bat- 
tle was fought to prolong price support 
at 90 percent of parity and prevent the 
provisions of the 1949 legislation from 
going into effect, which would have cut 
the support level to 75 percent for 1956 
under the conditions of surplus now 
prevailing. A compromise was reached 
at 82.5 percent of parity for 1956. 


e Provisions of New Law — The new 
Farm Act does not relax the acreage 
regimentation. To do so would assure a 
further increase in our crushing sur- 
plus, so long as the support price re- 
mains as attractive as it is at 82.5 per- 
cent of parity. 

In fact, the Act seeks to bring about 
a further reduction in acreage, by offer- 
ing growers attractive inducements for 
short-term removal of acres from com- 
mercial production (the Soil Bank) and 
for long-term shift of them to other 
uses such as tree-cropping (the Conser- 
vation Reserve). These programs are 
based on voluntary agreement by each 
farmer and do no violence to his free- 
dom in the use of his property. They 
will help the cotton grower on poor 
cotton land to move to other land or 
another occupation or to put his land to 
better use. Unfortunately the enactment 
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comes too late for much, if any help, to 
cotton growers this year. 

A thoroughly vicious section of the 
Act orders the Administration to sell 
its surplus cotton for export at 25.5 
cents for Middling 15/16 inch or at 
lower prices if substantial quantities 
of comparable foreign cottons are of- 
fered cheaper. Nobody knows how cheap 
this means. Foreign buyers will not 
rush to buy at 25.5 cents in the face of 
a law that assures that they will not 
have to pay more and presents the 
likelihood that they will buy cheaper if 
they wait. There will not be much for- 
eign cotton available before fall. When 
it comes on, the foreign growers will 
have to sell it to pay their debts. Does 
anyone think they can sell it without 
offering substantial quantities appre- 
ciably below the export prices of com- 
parable qualities of American cotton? 
If they are unable to sell except appre- 
ciably below the 25.5 cents level, the 
Act requires the CCC to follow.them 
down; and, for every step of ours in 
pursuit, they must take another down- 
ward step until they have sold—for the 
mouse has to keep ahead of the cat. 

If we could pursue a moderate and 
deliberate policy with export sales, such 
as to instill price confidence, the import- 
ing countries would dare buy enough to 
restore their stocks to comfortable work- 
ing proportions and the other exporting 
countries would dare merchandise their 
crops with deliberation. But now by law 
we have ordered the CCC to scare them 
away from this otherwise natural pro- 
cedure. What will be the consequences? 


e Will Be Costly Plan — Unquestion- 





ably, we will throw away many millions 
of taxpayers’ money. If it costs the 
taxpayers two cents per pound on five 
million bales, the bill will be $50 million. 
But why two cents? Why not four cents, 
six cents, or eight cents? 

It will put our American consuming 
public and cotton mills at a disadvant- 
age, compared to foreign consumers and 
mills, of six cents to seven cents per 
pound if the export price is 25.5 cents 
and more as it goes lower. Six cents on 
nine million bales of domestic consump- 
tion would be $270 million. 

It will give windfall profits, at the 
expense of the taxpayers and foreign 
buyers, to merchants who had _ sold 
ahead. 

It certainly will discourage expansion 
or maintenance of the rate of foreign 
production. If it works as drastically 
as I expect, it will bankrupt many for- 
eign producers. That, I believe, would 
delight the authors of this section of 
the Act, but not the generality of the 
members of both Houses who voted for 
it, not realizing its signifance. 

For the U.S. to resort to dumping in 
such drastic degree will place in doubt 
the sincerity of our protestations against 
dumping over the decades and our post- 
war endeavors to persuade other na- 
tions to join with us in forswearing 
this and other practices that are com- 
petitively unfair and detrimental to 
general expansion of world trade, co- 
operation, and amity. We were sincere; 
but this law denies it, for it commits 
us not only to dumping, but to utter 
price war. None of us can forecast the 
injury this will do our relations with 
the peoples immediately hurt,—Pakis- 





tanis, Egyptians, Syrians, Turks, 
Greeks, Mexicans, Central Americans, 
Brazilians, and Peruvians,—and to the 
confidence of other nations in our sin- 
cerity. The set-back to our efforts to 
promote fairness and cooperation in 
trade between nations will be very se- 
rious. 

I will not attempt to forecast the de- 
fensive measures that will be taken by 
the injured nations. Certainly they will 
include restrictions and additional taxes 
on imports, directed especially at the 
things they import from the U.S. They 
also will include efforts to make two- 
way trade agreements with other coun- 
tries, in order to create captive outlets 
for their cotton in which they will be 
insulated from our competition. They 
will be driven to reversing the steps 
which many of them have been taking 
along with us toward expansion of trade 
and greater cooperation and amity. 

There will be deep resentment toward 
us; and the obverse of that may well 
become a feeling of fellowship for our 


adversaries in the great ideological 
struggle. 
e Costs Summarized — Let us sum up 


the price the American cotton grower 
is paying for his high price supports. 

The supports have accelerated the 
expansion of cotton growing and of 
production of alternative materials here 
and in other countries and have con- 
tributed to the accumulation of a crush- 
ing surplus. 

We have resorted to restriction of 
cotton acreage, and American farmers 
have been deprived of freedom to plant 
cotton on new cotton lands and com- 
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Just What Can You Do About It? ° 


Use the approved method of moisture 
restoration developed and recommended 
by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
bales. Write today for detailed informa- 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
new, completely dependable “Magic 
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Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 
are broken... below density 
...over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is so spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 
hold the bale. Unless ginners put 
more ties on or less cotton in 
the bale, the ties often break. 
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pelled to reduce their 
has stopped the natural 
cotton-growing to lands 
country that can produce it 


within 


so that natural reductions in the 
duction cost of U.S. cotton have 
impeded. Moreover, the 
acreage on every 
creased the cost of production of all 
of them, just as running a factory on 
a short-time basis increases its costs. 
And the object of checking accumulation 
of surplus has not been accomplished. 
Obviously it cannot be accomplished 
merely by restricting cotton acreage in 


this country; since that has no restric- 
tive effect on cotton production in other 


countries or on production of competi- 


tive materials here and in other coun- 
tries. 
These devices have cost the farmer 


his freedom in use of his land and his 


possibility of achieving low production- 


cost on the land that he still is 
mitted to use. 

Now we are embarking on a contin- 
uous fire sale of our cotton for export, 
until the surplus is dissipated. This in- 
volves the sacrifice of hundreds of mil- 
lions of the value of the surplus cotton 
in which the taxpayer.’ money is in- 
vested, the milking of American con- 
sumers for many times more in the dif- 
ference between an artificial domestic 
price and foreign prices, and grave 
handicaps on our textile industry in 
competition with foreign mills. It in- 
volves a ruthlessness toward foreign 
competitors which is entirely at vari- 
ance with and destructive of our na- 
tional policy of promoting expansion, 
cooperation, and equity in foreign trade, 
as well as our national interest in friend- 
ship with other peoples. 

The further we go with price supports 
and with the unnatural measures that 
become necessary to protect them, the 
greater the cost becomes to the cotton 


per- 


farmer himself and to the American 
people. 

We cannot ignore the rest of the 
American people; for we are only a 


cotton acreage 
on old cotton lands. This substantially 
migration of 
this 
cheaper 
than the less suitable of the old lands, 
pro- 
been 
reduction of 
cotton farm has in- 


ginning machinery, is shown with 





































CG&OMPRESS Photo 
Hardwicke-Etter Co. Has South American Visitor 
JUAN VILLER, left, 21-year-old son of Argentina’s leading importer of cotton 


M. U. Tinsley, assistant sales manager of Hard- 


wicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas. Juan’s father, Alberto Viller, heads the Buenos 
Aires import-export firm of Alberto Viller Co. The young Argentinian is in the 
U.S. primarily to observe Hardwicke-Etter’s gin machinery manufacturing methods, 
and will visit several cotton-growing sections of Texas this summer. He is making 
a study of U.S. cotton marketing and handling procedures and while here will seek 
new import-export connections for his father’s firm. Alberto Viller Co. has repre- 


sented Hardwicke-Etter in Argentina for the past 13 years. 


small fraction, and we can have no cot- 
ton program at all except by their suf- 
ferance. If they conclude that our frac- 
tion is too expensive or too fractious, 
some day they will write the ticket, and 
perhaps not with too great considera- 
tion for us. It seems to me that con- 
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tinuation of the arrogantly demand- 
ing attitude of some groups which pro- 
fess to represent cotton inevitably in 
the end will provoke the American peo- 
ple to what has been called an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal. 


e Time for Reappraisals — I hope the 
cotton growers of the country will have 
the wisdom to do the reappraising them- 
selves. They know that income is not 
just a matter of price, that it is volume 
times price, less cost of production. 
They know that cost of production is 
lower on some lands than others. On the 
best lands, they know that the lowest 
cost is achieved when the cotton fields 
are fitted in size to full use of labor- 
saving equipment and machines. They 
know that regimentation of acreage 
checks the movement of production to 
the lands of lower production cost and 
frustrates reduction of cost on all farms. 
So they know that attainment of the 
lowest possible cost of production de- 
pends upon elimination of acreage reg- 
imentation and return to freedom in 
use of the land. 

But without a drop in price to in- 
crease offtake, the increase in volume 
would mean a further accumulation of 
surplus. There must be a drop in price. 

The domestic offtake would increase 
with a drop in price to the extent that 
it made cotton more competitive with 
synthetics and that it fitted the prod- 
ucts more easily into the buying budgets 
of consumers. The foreign outlets could 
be increased in the same way, provided 
our price were low enough in relation to 
prices of foreign cottons. And a lower 
price unquestionably would deter the 
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expansion of foreign cotton production ficient U.S. cotton farm, operated at 
and would tend to diminish those for- * its most efficient rate. 


eign productions that are high in cost, 
which some of them undoubtedly are. For 
no cotton growers anywhere will con- 
tinue or expand cotton growing if they 
can’t sell their crops for cost plus a 
living. 

We are told over and over that Amer- 
ican farmers cannot produce cotton at a 
cost competitive with costs in other 
countries, on account of the differences 
in labor rates. I am sure this is true 
under conditions of regimented acreage. 
I would challenge the truth of it if our 
farmers had again their entire freedom 
to grow cotton on the lands best suited 
for it and on the scale of operation best 
suited to their investment in land and 
equipment. 

The element of cost in which the for- 
eigner has the advantage is labor. In 
all the other elements of cost, it is we 
who have the advantage, if we take the 
shackles off ourselves. We spread our 
expensive labor by our greater means 
of mechanization. We already have gins 
and oil mills, built at lower than pres- 
ent costs, whereas new ones must be 
provided in the new foreign cotton areas 
at the present high costs. We have su- 
perior ports, warehouses, transporta- 
tion, communications, technical assist- 
ance, and marketing organization. We 
have a tremendous advantage in the 
availability and cost of credit. Machines 
and implements for farming, ginning, 
and crushing are more expensive to 
foreigners and come mostly from Ameri- 
can factories. Their insecticides and 
fertilizers are more expensive than ours; 
and the ingredients come mostly from 
this country. Their fuel and lubricants 
and power are more expensive than 
ours. Foreign cottons have to pay export 
taxes or other corresponding tolls be- 
fore they reach a foreign market. On 
Mexican cotton, the tax is 5.5 cents. 

In some of the countries of very low 
standards of living, cotton may be 
grown cheaper than we can grow it by 
people who never have known a condi- 
tion far from starvation. But the dy- 
namic expansions of cotton production 
hate not been in that kind of country. 
Mexico is a good example of the dynam- 
ic expansion. I would like to see proof 
that cotton can be grown there and the 
export taxes paid upon it, with a com- 
bined cost less than the cost on an ef- 


Until we can reduce our cotton sur- 
plus, we cannot avoid transitional meas- 
ures that would be objectionable if re- 
garded as permanent policy. During this 
period, I see no choice but to continue 
to limit our cotton acreage. I hope this 
can be done rather through the workings 
of the Soil Bank and Conservation Re- 
serve than through marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments; for this would 
ease the growers’ hardships and would 
substitute voluntary agreement for reg- 
imentation and tend less to drive cot- 
ton production from the lands where 
production costs are cheapest. I would 
hope the price supports would be scaled 
down with a gradualness that would at 
lest temper the hardships involved. I 
would hope too that our price cutting 
in foreign markets would be eased grad- 
ually upward so that eventually our ex- 
port and domestic price curves would 
come together again. 

I believe the ultimate salvation for 
our cotton economy must be sought in 
fundamentals,—in making use of the 
best land resources we have, in reduc- 
ing the cost of production on such land 
by ever better farming and by operating 
at the rates most efficient for each 
unit, and by meeting competition price- 
wise both in the home market and the 
foreign market. That way, we will not 
be a burden on other American consum- 
ers and taxpayers nor a liablity to our 
country’s success in its relations with 
the rest of the world,—and our well-be- 
ing will not depend on anybody’s suf- 
ferance. 


Cuba May Import Even 
More Lard in 1956 


Imports of lard in 1956 by Cuba, sec- 
ond only to the United Kingdom as an 
export market for U.S. lard last year, 
will probably exceed the 169.4 million 
pounds imported in 1955. This depends 
on the prospect of a somewhat better 
general economic situation than last 
year, USDA says. 

Imports of lard in 1955, all of which 
were supplied by the U.S., were larger 
than in any year since 1952, and were 
three and one-half times the 1936-40 
prewar average. 


Coup To Promote Cotton 


In Western Europe 


Jack Herman Coup became sales pro- 
motion representative for the National 
Cotton Council’s foreign trade division 
on June 1, with headquarters in Paris. 
He is working with directors of cotton 
sales promotion programs in Western 
European countries, under the supervi- 
sion of Raymond Steinbach, who repre- 
sents the Council in Europe, in a coop- 
erative program with USDA. 

Coup formerly was information offi- 
cer of the Syndicat General de |’Indus- 
trie Cotonniere Francaise, the French 
cotton syndicate. He also was secretary 
of the International Federation of Cotton 
and Allied Textile Industries’ Commit- 
tee on Promotion. 

Coup helped plan and institute a sales 
promotion program financed by the 
French cotton industry. As secretary of 
the International Federation’s Promo- 
tion Committee, he has assisted in the 
development of cotton market promo- 
tion programs in several European 
countries. He has an excellent knowl- 
edge of Europe and speaks three lan- 
guages. He came to this country in 1955 
to report to the Cotton Council’s annual 
meeting on the results of the campaign, 
and to study the Council’s sales promo- 
tion-public relations program. 


Pakistan Has Little Hope 


Of Acreage Expansion 


No indications of acreage expansion 
in Pakistan have been seen by USDA 
observers as land preparation starts for 
the 1956-57 cotton crop. The 1955 crop 
now is estimated at 1,343,000 bales, 
three percent above the previous season. 

Exports during the first seven months 
of the current season were 80 percent 
above a year ago, with half of the to- 
tal going to Japan and China. 


Quality Summary Available 


Useful information as to the quality 
of Texas cotton this season has been 
compiled by Cotton Economic Research, 
University of Texas, Austin. It is 
available in the mimeographed publica- 
tion, “Summary Report of the Texas 
Cotton Crop, 1955-56.” 
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@ Cotton Compresses 


Ask Cooperation 


PROBLEMS of cotton compresses and 
warehouses, already serious this season, 
will be intensified as the sales of cotton 
for export out of CCC stocks increase, 
John H. Todd, Memphis, executive vice- 
president, National Cotton Compress 
and Warehouse Association, points out. 
In a recent letter to American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, USDA officials 
and others, Todd urges cooperation to 
aid in the reweighing, sampling and 
shipment of this cotton. 

A great volume of orders for reweigh- 
ing, resampling and other necessary 
services is likely to be received by ware- 
houses in July and afterwaard, Todd 
added. The condition will be made worse 
by the fact that many storage plants 
have adopted extraordinary measures to 
house the unprecedented stocks of cot- 
ton, and have a minimum of space avail- 
able for working the cotton. 

The handling of the necessary ser- 
vices will be aided, Todd pointed out, 
if each shipper will promptly advise 
the warehouse in which the cotton is 
stored of the shipper’s plans and prob- 
able needs, including: 

The number of bales purchased in 
that warehouse; 

The probable time, or times, for fil- 


ing of orders for reweighing, resamp- 
ling and shipment (and the respective 
numbers of bales likely to be involved) ; 

The probable time, or times, when re- 
weights and resamples will actually be 
needed (and the respective numbers of 
bales likely to be involved) ; 

The probable time, or times, when 
loading and shipment will be required 
(and the respective numbers of bales 
likely to be involved). 

“If the warehouseman is promptly 
advised of these matters, and is kept 
advised if and when changes in such 
plans become necessary, he can at least 
to some extent gage his probable work- 
ioad for each week for some time in ad- 
vance. If the probable timing of actual 
service orders and needs threatens to 
exceed for any week (or other period) 
the warehouseman’s capacity to exe- 
cute such orders, he can advise the ship- 
pers involved, so that the timing of 
their service orders can be adjusted to 
permit maximum (or more nearly max- 
imum) performance by the warehouse- 
man of the required services, and in 
time (or more nearly in time) to meet 
th needs of the shippers in meeting 
sailing dates, etc. It is obviously as de- 
sirable that the warehouseman know 
when there is no urgency, as well as 
when strict time schedules are neces- 
sary,” Todd said. 
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Joint Insect Research 
Project Under Way 


A basic research project in insect 
taxonomy to advance and strengthen 
scientific knowledge in the field of ag- 
riculture has started under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Mich- 
igan and The Dow Chemical Co., Dr. 
R. H. Boundy, Dow vice-president and 
director of research, has announced. 

The University has provided labora- 
tory space and general facilities for the 
project in its museum of zoology on the 
campus at Ann Arbor, Mich., and Dow 
is providing funds for this research. 

Taxonomy is the classification of 
plants or animals according to a recog- 
nized system. It provides a reference 
frame for correlating biological facts 
and for making predictions much in the 
manner that mathematics serves these 
purposes for the physical sciences. 


Argentina Expects To 
Export Edible Oils 


Argentina may have an exportable 
surplus of edible oils amounting to 
about 110,000 short tons this year fol- 
lowing three years of imports (includ- 
ing 165,000 tons of cottonseed oil from 
the U.S. since late 1954). The imports 
were necessary to supplement domestic 
production. Harvesting of oilseeds is not 
complete, however, and some damage to 
the crops by heavy rains is reported to 


Major increases in the support prices 
for sunflower seed and peanuts were 
chiefly responsible for the considerable 
gain in the area sown to these two com- 
modities. 


@m A. ROLLIN STALEY has re- 
signed as vice-president of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl., to de- 
vote his time to personal business in- 
terests, but will continue as a director. 





With Memphis Firm 

McGHEE MOORE, whose association 
with Standard Commission Co., Memphis, 
was announced recently in The Press, is 
shown here. Formerly a partner in Lind- 
sey & Moore, he now is vice-president of 
Standard, specializing in cottonseed and 
soybean products. 
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Prewit, Texas Cotton Work 
Leader, Honored by USDA 


J. D. Prewit, associate director, 
Texas Extension Service, widely-known 
in the cotton industry, is one of 155 
USDA employees who recently receiv- 
ed awards for outstanding achievement. 
Prewit was presented the Superior Ser- 
vice Award in Washington on June 5. 

The award winner is a native of Pe- 
cos, Reeves County; a 1923 graduate ~f 
Texas A. & M. College in animal hus- 
bandry and since 1928 an employee of 
the Texas Extension Service. He was 
appointed county agent of McCulloch 
County in 1928. He moved to the head- 
quarters staff in 1937 as an assistant 
district agent and since has served as 
a district agent, vice-director and state 
agent, acting director on two different 
occasions, and since 1950 as associate 
director. 

In McCulloch County he is credited 
with providing the leadership which es- 
tablished the turkey industry, especail- 
ly the production of hatching eggs; 
directed a 4-H program which included 
the drylot feeding of steers; establish- 
ed demontsrations on the value of min- 
eral supplements for livestock and early 
advocated the eradication of prickly 
pear and the control of mesquite on the 
ranges of the county. 

On the state level he was cited for 





ee 





| 


J.D. PREWIT 


leadership in the 7-Step Cotton Pro- 
gram, also as being instrumental in de- 
veloping, promoting and carrying out a 
long-range training program for ex- 
tention workers. He instituted the Farm 
and Home Development or ap- 
proach for doing Extension work in 
Texas. 
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® Harvester School 
Dates Are Set 


COTTON production and mechanical 
harvesting will be discussed at a series 
of meetings, June 25-29, in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, through 
the cooperation of Texas Extension 
Service and industry groups. Fred C. 
Elliott, Extension cotton work special- 
ist, urges ginners, growers and others 
to plan to attend the nearest meeting. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

June 25, 2 p.m., Raymondville, County 
Courthouse. 

June 26, 
Courthouse. 

June 26, 2 p.m., San Benito, San Be- 
nito Bank & Trust Co. 

June 27, 2 p.m., Harlingen, City Hall 
auditorium. 

June 28, 2 p.m., Brownsville, city com- 
mission room, City Hall. 

June 29, 2 p.m., Weslaco, Extension 
building, Experiment Station Grounds. 


9 a.m., Edinburg, County 


Fertilizing for Soybeans 
Pays in Arkansas Tests 


Fertilizing soils low in phosphorus 
and potash pays in soybean production 
in Arkansas rice areas, Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station studies show. Tests 
were conducted on cooperating farms in 
eight counties in the eastern part of 
the state. 

Soils that tested medium to high in 
phosphorus and potash and had a favor- 
able lime content did not respond prof- 
itably to fertilizer application for soy- 
beans. Much of the Mississippi Delta 
soil falls into this category. 

Sandier soils and silt or clay loams of 
the Rice Prairie regions gave good re- 
sponse to phosphorus and potash in ap- 
plications of 200 to 400 pounds of 
0-10-20, 0-20-20, or 0-20-10, depending 
on the phosphorus and potash soil test 
levels. Applications of phosphorus and 
potash were profitable as long as the 
preceding crop was not fertilized heav- 
ily, the Station reports. 

Banding fertilizer a few inches to the 
side or below the seed row proved more 
effective than broadcasting before seed- 
ing, but good response was obtained 
from either method on deficient soils. 
In some cases, sidedressings of phos- 
phorus and potash gave profitable yield 
increases where beans showed visual 
symptoms of nutrient deficiency during 
the first 30 to 50 days of growth. Side- 
dressings were effective only when fol- 
lowed by adequate rainfall or irrigation. 
Nitrogen sidedressings, as either an- 
hydrous ammonia, nitrate of soda, or 
ammonium nitrate, failed to increase 
bean yields although vegetative growth 
of leaves and stalks was better where 
nitrogen was applied. 


Spring Lake To Be Site 
For NAC Meeting 


The National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association will hold its twenty-third 
annual meeting in the Essex and Sus- 
sex, Spring Lake, New Jersey, on Sept. 
5-6-7, L. S. Hitchner, NAC executive 
secretary, has announced. 

Dr. Alfred Weed, John Powell & Co., 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, will be chairman of 
the program committee for the three- 
day annual meeting, Hitchner said. 
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Judge Sam High Is Leader 
In Many Cotton Programs 


@ ALABAMAN is widely known for his varied activities in support 
of erganizations that work in behalf of South’s major crop. 


NE of Alabama’s most modern co:°- 

ton gins, and one of the Cotton 
Belt’s best-known and loved cotton lead- 
ers—Judge Sam High—are found in the 
town of Ashville. Since 1915, he has 
been operating this gin and working in 
many different organizations in behalf 
of cotton. 

During this time, he also has been 
one of the state’s leading bankers and 
cotton producers and a man who has 
been honored by his fellow citizens 
through election to a number of public 
offices. 

Sam High was born in Smith County, 
Tenn., on July 28, 1877, and raised on a 
farm located on the Cumberland River. 
He received his formal education at 
Haywood Academy at Riddleton, in the 
county where he was born. 

His first job was at Clarksdale, Miss., 
where he worked for the Cumberland 
Telephone Co., but after a year he re- 
turned to Tennessee to become assist- 
ant cashier of the Dixon Springs Bank. 

Ashville became his home 50 years 
ago, as it was in 1906 that the young 
man became cashier of the Ashville 
Savings Bank. He has been connected 
with the bank since, and now is execu- 
tive vice-president. 

He has owned and operated the 
Farmers and Merchants Gin Co. for 
more than 40 years and Asheville Coop- 
erage Co. for 20 years. 

His farming operations include the 
raising of cotton, corn and _ livestock, 
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including a large herd of Angus cattle. 

The advancement of the cotton indus- 
try has always been one of his major 
interests, and he has devoted much time 
to serving on committees and as an of- 
ficial of cotton organizations. He is a 
past president of the Alabama-Florida 
Cotton Ginners’ Association and is now, 
as he has been for many years, a dele- 
gate te the National Cotton Council. 

Judge High believes that good citi- 
zenship calls for a person to take an 
active part in the affairs of his local, 
state and national government. He has 
served several terms as mayor of Ash- 
ville, as Probate Judge (accounting for 
the affectionate prefix which many 
friends throughout the Cotton Belt put 
on his name), and as a member of the 
County Board of Education. He also 
served two terms in the Alabama Sen- 
ate. 

He married the former Betty Buford 
Young. His familv includes two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Sally Grimmer of Birming- 
ham and Mrs. Josephine Wright of 
Ashville: and four grandchildren—Sally 
and Betty Grimmer and Sam and John 
Wright. 


Fashion Directing Gives 
Way To Homemaking 


Helyn F. Malsherger, former maea- 
zine editor, has been appointed assist- 


ant to the fashion director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. in the Council’s 
New York office She succeeds Mre. 
Janet Dingwall Chollet, who resigned 


to devote full time to America’s number 
one job—homemaking. 

Miss Malsberger will assist Margot 
Herzog in carrying out the Council’s 
fashion campaigns and providing news 
coverage of cotton in the women’s wear 
market. 
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Scientists Study Boll Drop 


@ USDA-STATE research workers investigate causes of dropping 
of bolls by the cotton plant, find growth-retarding factors. 


HAT CAUSES boll drop? The ef- 

forts that USDA and Mississippi 
scientists are making to answer this cot- 
ton question are described by USDA’s 
publication, “Agricultural Research,” 
as follows: 

H. R. Carns and co-workers are con- 
ducting tests at Mississippi’s Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville. 
These indicate that mixed with natural 
growth stimulating materials in cotton 
bolls is a growth inhibitor. Bolls that 
are not likely to drop may have a pre- 
ponderance of the stimulant—and those 
that are likely to drop, a preponderance 
of the inhibiting substance. 

In either field or greenhouse, abscis- 
sion of cotton bolls occurs about 10 days 
after the date of flowering. Early in 
the season, boll set keeps pace fairly 
well with flowering. But a marked in- 
crease in boll drop follows. This con- 
tinues until flowering tapers off, when 
boll set again picks up and extends in- 
to the fall. 


e Science Seeks Answers — Research, 


seeking causes of boll drop, is attempt- 
ing to lengthen the normal early period 
of boll set when growth to maturity is 
most likely to occur. Unlike apples, cot- 
ton bolls have not been found to re- 
spond to regulator compounds (organic) 


that increase fruit set. Researchers at 
Stoneville find that drop varies con- 
siderably by varieties, seasons, and 


growing conditions. Some of these con- 
ditions are partly controllable. 
Obtaining the complex plant-growth- 
regulator material from the bolls is rel- 
atively simple. Groups of five bolls are 
removed from plants at various times 
and under varying conditions so that 
changes in the potency of the material 
can be determined. Green bolls are im- 
mediately frozen with dry ice and stored 
at —24° C. Samples of the material 
are extracted in peroxide-free ether by 
mashing the bolls with mortar and 
pestle at a temperature below 0° C. 
The ether extract is concentrated by re- 
ducing the volume under vacuum. 
Extracts are then checked for growth- 
promoting or retarding activity. 
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e Growth-Retarding Factors — When 
the growth regulating capacity of boll 
extracts was measured, the researchers 
found growth-retarding properties. Fur- 
ther, this growth-retarding effect in- 
creased with the age of the boll up to 
a maximum roughly coinciding with the 
time the young boll was most likely to 
drop. The activity of the growth re- 
tardant was also found to vary between 
varieties showing different boll-retain- 
ing capacities. 

Since only growth-retarding proper- 
ties were found for the complete ex- 
tract, separation of its components was 
undertaken to study the properties of 
each. This was done by paper chroma- 
tography, using a solvent found to work 
especially well with cotton plant tissue. 

The components were then used indi- 
vidually in second tests. In this way, the 
extract was shown to contain a mix- 
ture of both growth-promoting and 
growth-retarding materials. One retard- 
ing and three promoting substances 
have been found. 

Carns and his associates are now at- 
tempting to isolate and identify these 
materials and learn more about the role 
they play in boll-drop. 


e Authority Outlines 


Irrigation Trends 
IRRIGATION is showing certain definite 
trends in the U.S. These trends are de- 
scribed by USDA Extension Agricul- 


tural Engineer Ivan D. Wood as fol- 
lows: 
In many areas, the open irrigation 


ditch is passing out of the picture in 
favor of underground pipe and above 
ground gated surface pipe and_ hose. 
A survey in the High Plains of Texas 
shows that approximately 10,000,000 
lineal feet of concrete underground pipe 
have been laid in the last five years. 
The reason is saving of water and labor, 
and elimination of the weed nuisances. 

Land preparation is taking a new 
form. In most of the Southern and 
Eastern States, land preparation is de- 
signed to give not only good surface ir- 
rigation, but good drainage at the same 
time. Most land preparation in the arid 
West is being done in such a way that 
slope is practically eliminated. This re- 
moves the danger of erosion and per- 
mits the use of large flows of irriga- 
tion water. 

All designs of farm irrigation sys- 
tems to be modern must eliminate un- 
necessary labor. In fact, some gravity 
irrigated farms have practically elim- 
inated man labor from the picture. 

There is a tendency toward the use 
of larger flows of water, which makes 
for higher efficiency and less man la- 
bor. 

Within the last two or three years 
there has been a great increase in the 
use of commercial fertilizers on irri- 
gated land since the combination of 
fertilizer and moisture usually produces 
high yields. 


Panola County Sponsors 
Cotton Style Show 


Sixty-eight Panola County residents 
participated in the recent cotton dress 
style show at Batesville, Miss. Age was 
no limit—mothers modeled clothes; tots 
modeled clothes made by mother; and 
teenagers modeled their own creations. 

Finalists were chosen to take part in 
the state contest. 
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eT ee, Vee 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 

e June 21-22—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Nav- 
ajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information 
write Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Lov- 
ing, N.M 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Aug. 13-15—Joint conventions, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors’ Association, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. R. G. 
Houghtlin, president, National Soybean 
Processors’ Association, 3818 Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Aug. 22-23-24—Tenth Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

e Dec. 13-14 — Second annual Cotton 
Production Conference. Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1957 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. For information, write 
Wm. Ehea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 5-6—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
ienmaaiion Convention, State Fair of 
Texas grounds, Dallas. Ed H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. For information regarding ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e May 20-21—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. John 
F. Moloney, 19 South Cleveland Street, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 
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e June 5-7 — Tristates Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis, Tenn. 


@ Study of Soil Bank 
Urged by Weaks 


A WARNING against jumping into the 
Soil Bank program without a thorough 
understanding of the regulations has 
been issued by Jake Weaks, president, 
Missouri Cotton Producers’ Association. 
He urged cotton producers to check 
carefully with ASC officials before re- 
ducing acreage of standing cotton in 
hope of Soil Bank payments. 
He pointed out that 
stories on the program were 
and left out details that may 
available for some time. 


newspaper 
incomplete 
not be 


Cotton Breeders To Meet 
In Texas Lower Valley 


About 20 cotton breeders will meet 
June 19-20 at Weslaco, Texas, Experi- 
ment Substation to discuss problems of 
the breeding program. Valley cotton in- 


dustry representatives and the Valley 
Ginners Association also are invited to 
attend. 

Plans will be discussed for the sta- 


tion’s annual octton field day to be held 
in July, the date to be announced later. 


@ CHARLIE WEST, West Com- 
mission Co., Dallas, continues to make 
news as an actor, this time in a play pre- 
sented by Courtyard Players, following 
a recent appearance in Margo Jones 
Theatre °56. 








141- and 176-Saw 


Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS... 


DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS. . 
SAW MANDRELS ... 
ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


BALL 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








PRESS 


SUMNE 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 


Cali our nearest representative — 


Rovert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
for 
BETTER 
STANDARDS 


Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La 


Foreign agent) M Neumunz G Son, Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6, N Y 
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Stick and Green Leaf Machines 0666504666 6668 


U.S D. A Desiened A salesman’s phone call to a prospect’s 


home was answered by a small boy. 

“Is your mother or father there?” 
asked the salesman. 

The boy answered no. 

“Well, is there anyone there I can 
speak to?” 

“My sister,” said the boy. 

“Good. Put her on.” 

There was a long period of silence, 
then the boy’s voice came back on the 
phone. 

“I’m sorry, I can’t lift her out of the 
playpen.” 





These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 
it to believe it. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 








eee 

Looking coldly at the man who had 
just given him a nickel for carrying 
his bags 12 blocks, the little boy said, 


e 
v “I know something about you.” 
THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! oe er 
“You’re a bachelor.” 
“That’s right. Know anything else 
about me?” 
“Yeah. So was your father.” 












eee 
He: “I suppose you dance.” 
> She: “Oh, yes. I love to!” 
A PROVEN _ He: “Great. That’s better than danc- 
PRODUCT ing. 
eee 
| = A woman got into a cab and told the 
ast season we were un- driver, “Quick. Get me to the frater- 
able to supply the demand. nity ward!” 
Runs on track—un- We have a large supply “Don’t you mean a maternity ward?” 
loads long trucks or on hand at the present “Oh, yes I guess I do. But hurry, I 
trailers without mov- time. But materials are have to see an upturn.” 
ing up. ype ene , “Upturn? Don’t you mean interne?” 
ees A tter place your order “Fraternity, maternity, upturn, in- 
Jasy to Operate - ie | y, y,_ upturn, 
Fas) ; it now before it is too late. terne, just step on it. I think I’m stag- 
Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- nant.” 
ings Throughout “ eee 
Sturdy Construction If Adam came back to earth, the only 








2 hing that he would recognize would be 
The STACY COMPANY, Inc. |} i"Sotts! "et oe 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS News of the atom bomb reminds us 
of the farmer whose son came home 
from Technical College and said his 
class was trying to find a _ universal 
solvent. ““What’s that?” asked the farm- 
er. 

“Tt’s a liquid that will dissolve every- 
thing,” explained the son. 

“Great idea,’ nodded the farmer. 
“But when you find it, what you gonna 
keep it in?” 


A Real Labor Saver 























eee 
“Is it true that McTavish has bought 
the service station at the corner?” 
“I think so. The ‘Free Air’ sign has 
been taken down.” 
eee 
Greer Garson gets giggles displaying 
a newspaper clipping that reported an 
accident she suffered. It read: “The 
Ae mamntestere’s end Gateleaters area in which Miss Garson was injured 
; is spectacularly scenic.” 
of tools, supplies and equipment for eee 
: Co-ed, greeting her last-night’s date: 
priest TEE of Cone Shee “Hello there, tall, dark and hands.” 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most - = w 


complete service in the Southwest. A husband is a man who wishes he 
had as — fun when he is out as his 
wife thinks he does. 
Call us for ACTION! as 
Here lies Murphy, 


YOU WANT IT ApREADORRp AMEE EL arc 
ile Riley was away. 
See ny, 5s. era 
the wheel are usually headed for church. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas Some of them will walk down the aisle 
—others will be carried. 





YOU WANT... 
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.” a 8"BRUSH 800 RPM 
?— ?'CHANNEL SAWS , 
KLUSDA. 750 RPM. / 
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7°CHANNEL SAWS RECLAIMER 400 RPM. 
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CLEANED COTTON D/S<,| 
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ADJUSTABLE TRASH GAP 
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HoT AIR & COTTON ( a — » SE— nal a <i= HOT AIR 
) ne 
THE BEST COMBINATION YET 


For STICK and GREEN LEAF removal, BURR EXTRACTION and CLEANING —all in one compact unit 
consisting of GULLETT all steel 6 DRUM CLEANER with Grid Bar Screens, GULLETT all steel 14° MAS- 
TER BURR EXTRACTOR with built-in USDA type STICK and GREEN LEAF EXTRACTOR. This com- 
pact CLEANING UNIT can be installed in existing gin plant without major alteration or expense. 


Further information will be furnished on request from office nearest you. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA Phone 2561 
SALES OFFICES: P. 0. BOX 522, TEMPLE, TEXAS e 45 W. VIRGINIA ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. e ATHENS, GA. 











The UNI-MATIC (a > 
Three Million B.I.U. Heater 


PROTECTO-GLO safety relay stops gas flow when 
flame is out for safety combined with economy. 


FAN PROTECTION. Since no heat is blown through 
the fan, hot air damage to blades or bearings is 
eliminated. 


MERCURY-TUBE air flow safety switch. Gas will 
not flow until fan is operating properly. 





4 SPARK ELECTRODE IGNITION. No pilot light 
needed. Gas is ignited by electric spark for added 
safety and economy. 
Typical Horizontal Installation oF 


Uni-motic Heater using Hard 





wicke-Etter 40” All Steel Push Fan 


5 CONTROL PANEL DIAL has two pointers on tem- 
perature scale. One pointer indicates temperature rigsransna oh Stepp 

inside dryer. The other is set by the ginner to the desired ae 

temperature. Heat automatically maintained at any set- 

ting selected. Panel may be mounted at most convenient 

location for the ginner, giving remote-controlled heat at 

the finger-tips. 








Manufacturers of Complete Cotton Ginning Systems SHERMAN, ‘TEXAS 

















EXTRA HEAVY STEEL BUILDINGS 
FOR COTTON GINS 





Buildings designed specifically for Cotton Gin Plants. First to incorporate I-Beam 
Truss construction in Cotton Gin Buildings. Supports included for Tramper and Bur 
Machine Countershaft. Roof, Sides, and Flashing of No. 24 Gauge. Approximately 
50‘. more light area in windows. Our buildings designed to meet the specifications of 
the Insurance Board at Austin, Texas, with lowest insurance rate for windstorm. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA . MEMPHIS s FRESNO 





























